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“Making this movie is a little bit like running a 
summer camp.” 
—John Hancock 
First Director of Jaws 2 


“It must be the most difficult picture ever at- 
tempted. .. . You have to give people more of 
what they had the first time around. .. . I be- 
lieve in this film night and day.” 
—Jeannot Szwarc 
Final Director of Jaws 2 


“Now things get interesting. Everyone starts 

pushing their weight around, their power around, 

and usually what results is good stuff, the elec- 
tricity of tension.” 

—Roy Scheider 

Star of Jaws 2 


“The reality is that the kids are the healthiest 
and happiest and that the most screwed up group 
is the adults.” 
'  —Donald MacDonald 
Production Assistant on Jaws 2 


“Till tell you it was worse than anything in my 
pilot experience in Vietnam.” 
—Jerry Batec 
Stuntman on Jaws 2 


“Bob Mattey was trying to design the perfect 

shark. ... Bob chose a dangerous, unique, com- 

plicated apparatus .. . it moves, twists and is 

much more mobile than the first one. This will 
be a much more physical picture.” 
—Joe Alves 

Shark Expert on Jaws 2 
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FOREWORD 


What follows is the story of how one movie—a 
particularly large and demanding movie—got 
made. This is also a journal of the moviemaking 
process almost anywhere. The material represents 
numerous visits to Martha’s Vineyard and Florida, 
where interviews, observations, internal memos, 
and opinions were collected in the course of the 
production on Jaws 2 from early summer "77 
through postproduction in early "78. The amiable 
support of so many people made the book pos- 
sible: from comparatively obscure behind-the- 
camera production hands such as Grace O’Reilly, 
Tom Joyner, Ellen Demey, Bob Forrest, and Don 
MacDonald to equally unstarred people in front of 
the camera such as performers Ann Dusenberry, 
Gary Springer, and Jeff Kramer. I also want to 
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thank Stanley Newman and Annette Welles at 
Universal and Bill Grose at Dell for their coopera- 
tion and contributions. 


—Ray Loynd 
Pasadena, California 
March 1978 


THE 


JAWS 2 


LOG 


CHAPTER ONE 
Why a Sequel? 


When Conan Doyle wrote the first Sherlock 
Holmes and everyone screamed for more I 
don’t think he felt like a professional hack. I 
see nothing wrong with bringing back a story 
that gives people a terrific time. 


—Roy Scheider 
“Sheriff Brody,” Jaws 2 


We have no compunction about sequels. Se- 
quel seems to be a dirty word. The automo- 
tive industry, for instance, does sequels all the 
time, on bumper lines and so forth. If you're 
satisfying the public, what’s wrong with satis- 
fying it again? 
—Richard D. Zanuck 
Co-producer, Jaws 2 
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You have to give the people more of what 
they had, more of the shark, without being 
relentless, without being repetitive. It’s not 
humanly possible for us to catch the impact 
of the first movie, but what people want is 
suspense and nonidiotic entertainment be- 
tween the shark scenes. I love larger-than- 
life material. I’m a neoromanticist. Cynicism 
is film’s worst enemy. I believe in this film 


night and day. 


—Jeannot Szwarc 
Director, Jaws 2 


Indeed, why not a sequel? Literature and TV are 
full of continuations of popular stories, and films 
only slightly less so, given the greater demands 
and pressure of the movie business. But whatever 
the medium, the problem of any sequel remains 
constant: not to stray too far from the original and 
not to stick too close to it either. 

Co-producers Richard D. Zanuck and David 
Brown determined early into the success of Jaws 
that a sequel was in order. The highest-grossing 
world-wide feature in the history of cinema, Jaws 
opened in the summer of 1975, beached on the 
trembling shores of a moviegoing public already 
familiar with Peter Benchley’s hot-selling novel. 
The bite from Jaws was felt around the world. The 
movie, directed by young Steven Spielberg in 
Martha's Vineyard the year before, became a phe- 
nomenon. Originally budgeted at $4 million, it 
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wound up requiring five and a half months of 
grueling location work in New England and costing 
around $8% million. But the film ultimately 
reaped $400 million in box-office grosses and $200 
million in film rentals. Visions of another such 
tidal wave danced in the heads of Zanuck and 
Brown. 

Spielberg had done something remarkable with 
Jaws. He had taken a story of terror that didn’t 
come ringing at your doorbell but remained “out 
there” and forced you to go to it. The terror and 
the violence from the unseen Great White lurched 
the film into immediate focus with the death of 
the young woman bather in the evening surf. Jaws 
2 also opens with death, of two scuba divers who 
find the wreck of the Orca, formerly under the 
command of the late Captain Quint, deceased for 
four years. A motor drive flash camera in the 
hands of one of the divers suddenly illuminates 
what the scenario describes as “a large, dim move- 
ment in the background.” You see the horror 
through the camera’s viewfinder: 


Something’s out there, moving toward us. 
Flash. It’s bigger, bearing down like a train 
in a tunnel. Flash! It’s on us. Flash! Teeth? 
Blood? Flash! Blackness. Death. The camera 
floats gently down and settles in the sand. A 
dark red mist eddies by. A last weak flash. 


Welcome to Amity Beach four years later. 
There’s another monster in the sea and another 


_— 
ee 
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story to be told. But this time the filmmakers faced 
a greater challenge. It’s called, to put it bluntly, 
the curse of the sequel. How do you top the orig- 
inal or even equal it? 

As co-producer David Brown said, “There’s a 
natural curiosity, a public thirst, but this time 
the shark has to be a 747 compared to our old 707. 
He’s a new generation, his repertoire refined and 
expanded.” 

Among sequels to other movies in recent years, 
Godfather II was perhaps the best. French Con- 
nection II, while not a disaster like The Heretic 
(Exorcist II), paled considerably next to its pre- 
decessor. But no sequel has ever enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of Jaws 2. The dangers and follies of 
fooling around with sequels are easily overlooked 
when, as co-producer Zanuck said, “You're dealing 
with the most popular picture of all time. Na- 
turally, you don’t want to stray too far from the 
original, nor do you want to be too similar.” 

“The story will continue to be an amalgam of 
sea adventure and life on land,” David Brown said 
on the eve of production. “And by now we have a 
lot of combat experience.” 

As for fears the movie would again draw the ire 
of some critics and parents concerned about the 
story’s jarring effect on children, Brown smiled 
and said, “Children weren't terrified by Jaws. It 
was the adults.” 

“Kids ate it up,” added Zanuck. “It was like a 
roller. coaster. It was X-rated for anyone over sev- 
enty.” 





Overseeing activities on location are (left to right) 
producer DAVID BROWN, Universal Studios vice 
president VERNA FIELDS and producer RICH- 
ARD D. ZANUCK. 
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After Jaws Zanuck and Brown were bankable 
royalty and sequelmania absorbed their offices at 
Universal Studios. In addition to Jaws 2, they 
began preparation on the most difficult sequel of 
all time because of its revered source, the Bible of 
motion pictures, Gone With the Wind. 

Both men were sensitive about the pot-shot 
cynicism directed at the sequel concept and Zan- 
uck particularly bridled at the idea that sequels 
are excessive commercialism. Early in the produc- 
tion, the producers more often preferred to use the 
word “continuation,” but their chief concern was 
correcting complaints that a sequel was impossible 
because the first marauding monster had been 
blown to bits. 

Brown simply grinned and responded, “There 
are other Great Whites. They travel alone.” 

The thirty-seven-year-old director, Jeannot 
Szwarc, hurdled from the comparative obscurity 
of TV when he took over from the first director, 
John Hancock, who was fired after four weeks of 
shooting, understood “all the problems inherent in 
a sequel: You have to give people more of the 
shark without being repetitive. And the second 
problem is that you're talking about a sequel to 
the biggest success the movies ever saw. That’s a 
big pair of shoes to step into. 

“Jaws was a huge best-seller and its impact was 
extraordinary because it was the first. What every- 
one wants to see is the shark do more things and 
have intelligent, nonidiotic, noninsulting enter- 
tainment in between. And if we pull that off then 
we'll have a really good picture.” 
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Brown understood very well the Hollywood rule 
of supply and demand: “We knew others would 
produce a Jaws 2 if we didn’t. What we didn’t 
know is that it would be the most difficult film in 
the history of Universal Studios.” 


CHAPTER TWO 
Getting Started 


“There will be terror,’ said Richard D. Zanuck 
with a slight smile. “There will be a lot of terror.” 

The producer, who had assumed the presidency 
of 20th Century-Fox when he was only thirty- 
four, sat in his office at Universal Studios in an 
open-collared sport shirt. It was August 1975; 
Jaws had only been out six weeks, and the pro- 
ducer was already talking about a sequel. The 
signs of runaway success were becoming more 
apparent by the minute. One writer had been of- 
fered the sequel and refused. Zanuck turned to his 
partner, the urbane David Brown, who was wear- 
ing a proper coat and tie, and said, “Let’s give 
Howard Sackler a call.” 

And so the process of planning the sequel to 
Jaws began, only a few weeks after the original 
movie's release. At this point U.S. and Canadian 
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theater grosses were already more than $75 mil- 
lion. , 

But there was no second Jaws novel by Peter 
Benchley, whose book had begun as a four-page 
outline for Doubleday in June 1971. The sequel 
had to be an original story, and there was no time 
to lose. What would Jaws 2 be? Would it be a new 
shark in a new place? Do you create an entirely 
new set of characters or stay with the old charac- 
ters? And what is your angle this time? 

Zanuck and Brown, who had attended Stanford 
University twenty years apart (today Brown is 
sixty-two, Zanuck forty-three), moved to the 
phone with unruffled calm and asked the long- 
distance operator to dial a number in Spain. 

The man who picked up the phone on the other 
end of the line was writer Howard Sackler, who 
two years before had turned out the first rewrite of 
Benchley’s shark story. 

“Can you do a sequel?” Zanuck and Brown 
asked him. 

“What is the sequel to be?” Sackler replied. 

“Anything you want to write about sharks,” the 
producers responded. 

Sackler, who had written the hit play The Great 
White Hope, spent much of every year working in 
Spain. He was scheduled to direct a play at the 
Mark Taper Forum in Los Angeles in a few weeks, 
so he decided, “What the hell?” He was intrigued 
and he caught an immediate plane. 

When he met Zanuck and Brown, he told them 
his idea for a sequel. Actually, he explained, his 
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idea was more accurately a “pre-sequel.” Sackler, 
a shark expert and veteran scuba diver, wanted to 
write a script that would elaborate on Quint’s 
monologue in Jaws about the men who survived 
the sinking of the Indianapolis in the last weeks of 
World War II in the Pacific, only to be slowly and 
horribly killed off by marauding sharks as they 
bobbed on the water waiting for rescue. The story 
would open with the men embarking on the ship 
and carry through to the bomb that sank it and 
the mind-numbing finale, which was suppressed 
by the press at the time and which later became a 
book. 

Zanuck and Brown were interested in Sackler’s 
idea. One hour later all three men sat in MCA 
President Sid Sheinberg’s office. It was Sheinberg 
who had initiated the idea for a Jaws sequel and 
had gone to Zanuck and Brown to ignite the 
project. At this time the Universal brass and the 
producers had not decided on any basic approach 
to the sequel. But Sheinberg knew what he did not 
want. 

Once Sheinberg heard Sackler’s idea, he said, 
“That’s a different kind of shirt than we want to 
wear.” 

“What’s the shirt to be, Mr. Sheinberg?” Sackler 
asked. 

“What we're already wearing,” replied Shein- 
berg: “Amity.” 

Sackler was not surprised. Writing a sequel 
based that closely on the first Jaws struck him as 
rather conventional. But the more he thought 
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about it the more of a challenge it seemed, and 
he agreed to take it on. 

Sackler went to work and embellished what had 
been Sheinberg’s first suggestion—keying the 
story “to children in distress.” Sackler’s draft 
charted a saga of teenage boaters playfully sailing 
into the shark’s teeth off the pleasant surf of 
Amity. He heightened Brody’s paranoia at the 
outset, created the blocklike structural concepts 
and main line of physical violence—the shark at- 
tacking the water skiers, later mauling a helicop- 
ter, the opening scuba-diving teaser. He devel- 
oped a new figure, a young outsider—in fact, 
Quint’s son come to claim his father’s reward— 
who was later dropped and replaced by a mysteri- 
ous character, a Hitchcockian device, who shows 
up exploiting the town’s shark legend. That was 
also dropped but Sackler’s two main elements re- 
mained: an ensemble of young kids, and Brody’s 
alarm over mounting deaths in the water, a con- 
cern that the youths violate with their mass sail 
into the horizon. Quint, of course, couldn’t return. 
Hooper didn’t figure in the plans because Richard 
Dreyfuss didn’t. Brody and, it was hoped, his wife 
Ellen would return with their two boys, now four 
years older. The mayor and powerful business in- 
terests in town would be threatened by Brody’s 
growing fright, and the jolting conclusion—man 
against beast—would duplicate in form the ending 
of the first Jaws. Although the picture’s release 
would be three years after the onslaught of the 
first movie, advancing the time difference to four 
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years would accommodate. the filmmakers’ desire 
for older Brody children. 

In the meantime, Zanuck and Brown went 
about drawing up a prospective budget and con- 
tracting some of the key people connected with 
what was now becoming a record-breaking suc- 
cess. Among them were Bob Mattey, who had 
engineered the first shark, and Joe Alves, who had 
researched and designed the Great White. 

The choice of a director was crucial. Steven 
Spielberg wanted to move on to fresher climes. “I 
recommended John Hancock,” said Sackler. “We 
both had come from a similar theater back- 
ground.” Zanuck and Brown, who had taken a 
gamble on the little-known Spielberg a few years 
before on the strength of his The Sugarland Ex- 
press, took another gamble and hired Hancock. 
Friendly with both Hancock and his wife, Sackler 
was going to play one of the scuba divers and 
started working on the script with Hancock in 
early 1976. 

Then the first ominous cloud appeared. Han- 
cock’s actress wife, Dorothy Tristan, was hired by 
Zanuck and Brown to rewrite Sackler’s script. She 
introduced sexual antics among the frisky teen- 
agers on the island, added dialogue, restructured 
events, and built up the role of Ellen Brody. 

Feeling “slightly betrayed,” Sackler had a fall- 
ing out with the Hancocks and departed the scene. 
Production designer Joe Alves, meanwhile, 
scouted and found Florida locations for Jaws 2 
while working simultaneously on Close Encounters 
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of the Third Kind in Mobile, Alabama, during the 
summer of 1976. He officially reported, later than 
he would have wished, to Jaws 2 in December 
1976. What he discovered seared him at first. Bob 
Mattey had decided to engineer the new shark 
with a new, dangerous, unique, complicated ap- 
paratus—a revolving manifold—rather than to rely 
on a conservative spinoff of the first shark. (Later, 
during production, Mattey would take time out to 
explain to Alabama Governor Cornelia Wallace 
and her entourage how the new shark worked. ) 

By early 1977, all lights were green—so green, 
in fact, that director Hancock took time out to 
direct a play in which his wife starred in Los An- 
geles. It was not a smart move with a multimillion- 
dollar picture in preparation. And they were later 
criticized by others on the movie for taking the 
time to do the play. The playwright, Tennessee 
Williams, showed up for rehearsal and appeared 
to enjoy the play. Then Hancock skipped off to 
rehearse a large group of the movie's teenage ac- 
tors in Florida. It was now May and Hancock had 
a few things to catch up on. The process, engines 
rumbling, was clearly underway. 


CHAPTER THREE 


The Scripts-Building Blocks, 
Drafts, and Blueprints 


The film you will see in theaters is, as it says in the 
billboard and newspaper ads, a new Jaws 2. The 
time is four years later, the town of Amity has 
regained its popularity as a summer resort, and 
business is prospering. Tourists are streaming in 
by ferry. But you see what the townspeople can't 
see: the agonizing disappearance of two scuba 
divers in watery depths in the opening reels, the 
later killing of a water skier and the explosion of 
the boat and incineration of the driver dragging 
the skier. The haunting fear in Chief Brody has 
been reborn and so begins the new story. To tele- 
scope the key events: 

Brody and his doubting deputy Hendricks pur- 
sue leads and evidence—including Brody’s dis- 
covery of a charred body and a blurry photograph 
of the shark snapped by one of the scuba divers— 











Apprehension on the beach as Chief Brody (ROY 
SCHEIDER) thinks he’s spotted a large shark offshore. 


but Brody can’t fight city hall. One afternoon on a 
crowded beach, he overreacts to a submerged 
school of bluefish by ordering everyone out of the 
water and diving into the surf. The city fathers, 
led by the mayor under the influence of a rich real 
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estate developer, fire Brody from his job as police 
chief. Meantime, the Brodys’ older son, Mike, a 
zealous boater and lady’s man, has bought himself 
a catamaran. Mike uses the boat as a floating hide- 
away in which to make out. He and a buddy and 
two newfound girl friends set sail, joined by a fleet 
of a dozen or so other boats filled with high- 
spirited teenagers. They come across the carcass 
of a whale, huge chunks eaten out of it. Brody 
checks it out, his fears are confirmed, and he 
grounds Mike. Two days later the Amity kids, in- 
cluding Brody’s own, embark to the open sea and 
fall into a pickup boat race. 


The discovery of a large killer whale, evidently killed 
by a huge shark, causes consternation for marine biol- 
ogists Dr, Elkins (COLLIN WILCOX, in hat), Chief 
Brody, and a group of curious onlookers. 
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Two teenagers, Ed and Tina, straggle off and 
are attacked by the shark and then the Great White 
killer, which has been following all the activity 
(and through whose eyes we focus on much of it), 
zeroes in on the great mass of teenage prey. 

Brody, in his police boat with his wife Ellen, 
finds Tina and Ed’s boat, becomes alarmed about 
his own sons’ absence, and alerts the Coast Guard 
to assist with a helicopter search. Then chaos and 
terror take over. The shark attacks the teenage 
flotilla. Boats crash into each other, bodies are 
tossed into the sea, the air fills with shrieks, boats 
capsize. The shark circles and backs off. The 
chopper lands on the water in a rescue attempt. 


Tina (ANN DUSENBERRY) and her boyfriend Ed 
(GARY DUBIN) just before the Great White appears. 














The killer shark begins his attack as a terrified group 
of teenagers cringe in fear. 


The shark bites into the chopper, the pilot is 
thrown underwater. Brody continues his search in 
the police boat. Night falls. 2 

And, to quote from the official studio synopsis, 
“the stage is set for the climactic action of one of 
the most dynamic adventure stories of all time. 
The terror again must culminate in a classic con- 
frontation between man and beast.” 

And it does. 

How did this story finally come about? What 
were the revisions and compromises? And how did 
three writers work together? The answer to that is 
simple. They didn’t. Each writer worked sepa- 
rately, 
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Movie scripts, almost without exception, are 
continually undergoing change, not only before 
production begins but often right through the 
shooting schedule. This happened on the first 
Jaws, when Howard Sackler rewrote Peter Bench- 
ley’s screenplay and when Sackler, in turn, was 
rewritten by Carl Gottlieb. Zanuck and Brown 
first offered the scenario for Jaws 2 to Gottlieb but 
he turned it down because the money wasn't 
enough. At the time he managed a weak smile and 
said, “They'll be back and it’s going to cost ‘em.” 
So the producers went to Sackler, who did the first 
version. When they hired John Hancock to direct, 
Hancock’s actress-wife Dorothy Tristan turned in 
a script, which she had written on speculation, 
and it became the second version, co-credited to 
herself and Sackler. Finally, when Hancock left 
and Jeannot Szwarc was brought in, yet another 
and third writer—Carl Gottlieb—was hired. Z & 
B, as they are sometimes called, did indeed come 
back, and it did cost them: “What they paid me to 
rewrite Dorothy Tristan’s script was more than 
twice what they offered me to write the first 
script,” said Gottlieb from his corner suite in the 
Holiday Inn at Navarre Beach, Florida. 

The changes, revisions, additions, subtractions, 
and so-called second- and third-final-draft screen- 
plays tell you a lot about how a movie gets made. 
Making a movie requires a vast creative machine. 
The screenwriter rarely has creative control unless 
he’s a very powerful writer, or if he is also the 
director or the producer. 
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Benchley and Gottlieb (who both, incidentally, 
appeared in Jaws, Benchley as a newscaster and 
Gottlieb in a fairly extensive supporting role, as a 
newspaper editor) shared credit on Jaws. Sackler 
thought the story too much Benchley’s and chose 
not to arbitrate for credit, and was thus uncred- 
ited. The writing credit on Jaws 2—‘“written by 
Carl Gottlieb and Howard Sackler’—was deter- 
mined by the Writers Guild, after the scripters 
had submitted their individual drafts to the Guild 
for evaluation by an arbitration board. 

Contributions to a screenplay often come from 
various sources. For example, in the case of Jaws 
2, suggestions were made to the writers by pro- 
ducers Zanuck and Brown; there’s no question that 
Dorothy Tristan received ideas and help from 
then-director John Hancock, and in the final 
stages of rewriting key scenes Carl Gottlieb’s work 
was influenced by Universal production executive 
Verna Fields, MCA-Universal President Sid Shein- 
berg, director Szwarc, and Joe Alves. In any event, 
from this Chinese puzzle (“Chinese puzzle” was 
David Brown’s favorite phrase to describe the en- 
tanglement that awaited director Szwarc when he 
took over the midsummer reins) a dramatic script 
emerged. 

The key plot difference, of course, would be the 
kids. Sackler’s script eventually laid out the basic 
skeleton of the action, introduced the concept of 
the kids and their disastrous sail and confrontation 
with the shark. It was the key blueprint and build- 
ing block on which the story was built. Sackler 
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wrote two drafts and then Tristan, who had writ- 
ten very little before (and most of that with her 
husband ), got the chance of a lifetime. 

As she explained it one afternoon on a dock in 
Martha’s Vineyard, a week before the Hancocks’ 
world caved in, “John and I cut and pasted and 
I started writing in dialogue. It was on speculation 
and Zanuck and Brown liked it.” (Brown later 
said, “It was a good script with some strong con- 
tributions.” ) 

“I always stood in awe of writers, and I never 
even write letters,” she said. “My writing comes 
from acting. I enter the same trancelike state of 
mind when I’m acting. On writing this movie, I 
just started working with John. Zanuck and Brown 
were wonderful—it took a certain amount of 
courage. It was tailor-made for my husband—I 
was his writer in residence. We didn’t have any 
artists’ disagreements.” 

Tristan, who had a role in Swashbuckler and 
played George Segal’s ex-wife in Rollercoaster 
(both Universal pictures), added dialogue to 
Sackler’s script, wrote additional scenes, and en- 
riched Lorraine Gary’s role as Ellen Brody. Gary’s 
role was smaller, almost nonexistent, in Sackler’s 
drafts. She also added a number of kids to Sack- 
ler’s script, created more romance among them, 
and changed the ending. 

Then Hancock was out and history repeated it- 
self for Gottlieb, who had been hired to “punch 
up” Sackler’s first Jaws script only ten days before 
Steven Spielberg began directing in 1974. Gottlieb 
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was in familiar territory. He saw some of the Han- 
cock footage, had meetings with the producers, 
and was rushed off to Navarre Beach to encamp 
for the summer. He felt great satisfaction in being 
asked to come back. As he said with some levity, 
“I was terror-stricken and ego-damaged that they 
wouldn't ask me when I heard the Tristan script 
was in trouble.” 

Gottlieb had written for and acted with the 
famous improvisational group, The Committee, 
and had been a stagehand and emcee in Green- 
wich Village coffee houses. He had also toured 
with Jane Fonda and Donald Sutherland in their 

_radical F.T.A. show, knocked out a lot of TV 
scripts, and written the Richard Pryor movie, 
Which Way Is Up? One distinctive element he 
brought to the Jaws 2 dialogue was a sense of 
humor. A few other deft touches gave the shooting 
script a certain veracity. 

But Gottlieb, by the time he took over, was bas- 
ically a prisoner of what had already been estab- 
lished. However much he and Jeannot Szwarc 
might talk esoterically about “the mythic quali- 
ties” of the shark—and these discussions would 
get pretty esoteric—they would ultimately return . 
to their TV training and say, “What we need here 
at the end of the first reel is a real zinger.” 

It not only fell to Gottlieb to reduce the number 
of violent deaths in the movie—by specific count, 
they ultimately dropped from the eleven he in- 
herited to five—but also to change such subtle- 
ties as the tone of the film. Hancock and Tristan 





Co-screenwriter CARL GOTTLIEB (left) and direc- 
tor JEANNOT SZWARC go over the script. 


had opened up on a moody look: shuttered shop 
windows, faded and peeling billboards, “For Rent” 
signs hanging upside down on forlorn houses. All 
that had to go in Szwarc’s desire for a bright, 1940s 
Technicolor look. Also out were Eastern prep 
school names—Andover and Exeter—and even 
such character names as “Reeves and Angela” and 
“Sideburns” were changed to Larry, Jackie, and 
Bob. 

A ribbon-cutting ceremony with a featured 
“Miss” (Ann Dusenberry) in the early resort se- 
quence replaced a much too broad scene in which 
five Amity selectmen had lined up at the new 
Holidome pool in bathrobes, then jumped in and 
churned a few laps. A scene in an oceanographic 
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institute’s laboratory was revised to a much more 
realistic moment between Brody and a marine 
biologist on the sand in front of the dead whale 
that had been mauled by a Great White. No 
longer do we hear the biologist (Dr. Elkins) 
lecturing Brody in the lab about how “sharks 
produce an antibody that protects them from can- 
cer [and] if we can find out what that antibody is, 
sharks may prove to be of great value to man. 
Might even save human lives—” Gottlieb wrote it 
out. Too didactic, too phony. 

Andy, the teenage sidekick, was now literally in- 
fluenced by Gary Springer, the actor playing him, 
so that by Gottlieb’s final screenplay, the charac- 
ter was described in the script as “a round-faced, 
frizzy-haired pal” (which fits Springer pretty 
well). Andy was also talking like the real-life-Gary 
talked: describing a scuba-diving class, Andy calls 
it, “Glub-glub, bubble-bubble, — stroke-stroke. 
There sure is some weird shit on the bottom of the 
ocean.” 

As a result of discussions with studio powers 
and Zanuck and Brown, Brody now was to get 
fired from his job, Ellen (Lorraine Gary) was to 
have her role expanded by entering the patrol 
launch with her husband in the crucial last seg- 
ment of the film. Also, the first images on the 
screen were new and highly polished—the intro- 
duction of a motor-driven flash camera that subse- 
quently revealed, only to Brody, that the two 
underwater divers in the opening scene were 
killed by a shark. Finally, all seventeen teenagers 
were given more defined character. 





The Holidome at the Holiday Inn is the scene of a 
grand-opening ceremony. 





Spoofing with a “mini-shark,” JEFFREY KRAMER, 
who plays Deputy Hendricks, finds time for a bit of 
clowning. 


The many changes in chomp-and-gore between 
early and late summer 1977 (see Chapter 11, The 
Battle for “PG” ) can be seen in the revisions in the 
script. During this period there were still three 
teenagers who would die—Ed, Marge, and Bob. 
In the final version, only Ed dies. As for Bob’s 
demise, in the Tristan-Sackler script dated No- 
vember 1976, Bob’s death involved not only 
“blood pouring into the water,” but the huge 
burned head of the black-eyed shark “following 
the stream of blood.” In June, however, the 
screenplay was changed to: “His torso, severed at 
the waist, is pouring blood into the water.” But by 
September 1977 (before it was decided Bob 





Rehearsing a scene under the watchful eye of director 
JEANNOT SZWARC are LORRAINE GARY, ROY 
SCHEIDER, and JOSEPH MASCOLO. 


would survive), nervous concern over the rating 
had softened his death oh-so-slightly to: “His body 
floating unnaturally high in the water, the life vest 
holding what's left of his upper torso afloat. The 
current takes it away.” The blood had to go. 

This is how movies get made, one revision after 
another. The whole business is a delicate, often 
sensitive process. As for Gottlieb, who assumed 
the manner of a kind of “Socratic objective ob- 
server” on location, he couldn’t change anything 
the shark did. “The shark gags had already been 
built by the time I arrived” (i.e., scenes involving 
water skiers, underwater divers, the helicopter 
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that’s shark-attacked, and the wild Cable Junction 
climax). “The shark had already been constructed 
to do those things. So, yes, I was trapped to a 
degree. But I don’t think I so much inherited 
characters to doctor up since I had created many 
of them in the first place. 

“The Tristan script was either short on charac- 
ter or its emphasis was misplaced. I had to make 
people’s behavior recognizably human, to make 
them real. 

“For me, this was being true to people—Brody 
and Ellen and the mayor, particularly—that I al- 
ready knew pretty well. The teenagers had to be 
made more distinctive. When you have a platoon 
of people—as in Stalag 17 and other such movies 
—there is the problem of distinguishing between 
them.” 

However different Jaws 2 is from Jaws dramati- 
cally, fans will notice that the opening and closing 
scenes—in the deaths of the divers and in Brody’s 
fade-out—do have a certain similarity. Even Ed’s 
death, although it occurs later into the sequel film, 
is strongly suggestive of the girl night bather in 
Jaws. Like sounds underwater, Jaws 2 is intri- 
cately designed to make sonarlike contact with 
what has gone before. But the theme has definite 
variations—the shark’s visage, “its pale head half- 
shrouded in scar tissue,” is horrifyingly one of 
them. For the record, if you're keeping tally, you 
can credit that one to Sackler-Tristan. Or was it 
just Sackler? When it comes to credit in movie- 
making, it’s hard to be sure. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Return of Roy Scheider 


Roy Scheider wasn’t eager to reprise his role as 
Sheriff Brody, but he also realized that if he didn’t 
play the part someone else would. He stalled Uni- 
versal in the summer of 1976, made Marathon 
Man and Sorcerer to “put as much distance be- 
tween the first and second Jaws as [he] possibly 
could,” and then agreed to financial terms that 
quadrupled his basic salary from Jaws. 

There was another lure: Scheider had a two- 
picture contract with Universal and the studio 
agreed to lump that commitment into one movie if 
he would make Jaws 2. 

“They sent me scripts I didn’t want to do until it 
became time to do Jaws 2,” Scheider said. “They 
arranged it so I refused almost everything. So they 
got me into a situation where I either did this or 
crap. That’s the business, the way it works. Two 





ROY SCHEIDER as Police Chief Martin Brody. 


other bad pictures could have been the end of my 
career. And if I were running the studio I would 
have done the same thing.” 

Scheider also negotiated a deal for points, as 
they're called, or a percentage of the net profits. “I 
have beat my head against the wall,” he moaned 
good-naturedly from a camera boat off Navarre 
Beach, “because after the success of the first Jaws 
there were no bonuses, no rewards, no points di- 
vided up among the cast.” (Author Peter Bench- 
ley, Zanuck, Brown, Spielberg, and Universal had 
the points.) “Universal knows how to cut corners 
and I have learned a great deal in the last three 
years.” 

Scheider grew up in a tough neighborhood in 
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Orange, New Jersey, where, his studio biography 
reports, “he turned to boxing for an outlet for his 
youthful hostilities.” As events transpired, and in 
light of Scheider’s need to carve out a role in the 
give-and-take of combat, friendly or otherwise, 
that official description took on more than passing 
relevance. 

Two months into production in Florida, 
Scheider blew up at unsuspecting director Szwarc 
one afternoon in the midst of rehearsing a big 
scene in the Holiday Inn’s vaulting indoor Holi- 
dome. There were two hundred surprised extras as 
an audience and Scheider, waiting between cam- 
era “takes,” suddenly lashed out at Szwarc for 
wasting time with the extras, for taking too much 
time with technical matters, for ignoring the prin- 
cipal actors, and, finally, the most stinging assault 
of all, for being a television director. 

In the course of making any movie, it is almost 
standard for somebody to blow up at somebody 
else. So now “the electricity,” as Scheider had ear- 
lier described the tension he felt necessary in his 
work, was alive in the air. David Brown, ever un- 
flappable, called a break, the acrimony - was 
patched up and, after thirty minutes, cameras 
were peacefully rolling again. 

Szwarc, no pussycat himself, harbored some 
hurt and as days wore on came to joke about it in 
terms of “Godzilla striking back.” One point of 
annoyance to Szwarc didn’t go away. Scheider had 
arrived on Martha’s Vineyard with a deep tan and 
as the summer beat on in Florida the tan got 
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deeper and deeper. On his days off Scheider would 
laze in a beach chair on the sand bar in front of 
the Holiday Inn and by early fall his skin, in 
Szwarc’s view, was too dark for cinematographer 
Michael Butler to match up with the other charac- 
ters in the movie. Would Scheider cool it under 
the sun? he was politely queried. But Scheider 
liked the sun. Out of small matters like these, pic- 
tures somehow stumble, get made, and endure. 
Scheider knew he wasn’t playing Richard III, 
which had launched his acting career in 1960 
when Joseph Papp read a rave review in The New 
York Times and hired him for his New York 
Shakespeare Festival, but he arrived in Florida 


ROY SCHEIDER in his beach chair, being inter- 
viewed by author RAY LOYND. 
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determined to give Sheriff Brody everything he 
had. His professional pride was uppermost. 

Under director Hancock, Scheider said he knew 
the picture wasn’t going anywhere. He worked 
quietly and serenely enough with Hancock but 
later said, during a lunch break at the warehouse 
in Pensacola, that he knew “it was over” the first 
day he walked on the set in Martha’s Vineyard. 

“The first day I arrived on that island I felt 
something missing. I could tell from the attitude 
of the crew, from the attitude of the director 
toward the actors, from the atmosphere of no elec- 
tricity, that the movie was in trouble. The script 
wasn't discussed, there was no banter going on. 


ROY SCHEIDER talks over the upcoming scene with 
JOHN HANCOCK, who withdrew as director after 
the first month's shooting. 
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We never got into it. I never went to rushes there. 
I didn’t look at them because I knew we weren't 
going to use them anyway. I didn’t see one frame 
in three weeks. I knew it was over.” 

Scheider drove alone down the eastern seaboard 
to Florida in a new Mercedes SL leased for him by 
the movie company. Scheider’s wife Cynthia, a 
film editor, and their fourteen-year-old daughter, 
Maximillia (“Max”) remained behind in Scheider’s 
apartment in New York City. (Maximillia? 
“When we were about to have our baby,” said 
Scheider, “I said to Cynthia, “What the hell can 
you put in front of Scheider?’ For instance, my 
name, Roy, doesn’t seem to balance out in front of 
what is obviously a mid-European name. So I said, 
‘If it’s a girl we can call her Maximillia and if it’s a 
boy we can call him the same thing.’ ”) 

On the trip Scheider had time to consider what 
he was doing. He had balked at doing Jaws 2 for 
fear audiences would associate him with one po- 
lice role after another (The French Connection, 
for which he won an Oscar nomination as best 
supporting actor, The Seven Ups, Jaws) and he 
simply “wasn’t too enthusiastic” about repeating 
his Brody role. 

“For one thing, it’s tough to top a picture like 
the first Jaws,” he said. “It’s like me coming back 
trying to top myself. But my feelings are ambiva- 
lent. Look, if I don’t do it they’d do it with some- 
one else. Then I'd go to see the movie and Id say, 
‘They didn’t get me for the sequel,’ but while I 
was watching it I'd say, ‘The guy up there is not 
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playing it right. You're torn, naturally torn. ’m 
sure Al Pacino felt the same way about Godfather 
II and I know Gene Hackman felt that way in 
French Connection II. 

“Nobody is ever hot to do a sequel, but the 
audience is waiting for it and there is money to be 
made. But the word sequel is not a negative word. 
If it’s Godfather IT, it’s fine, it’s great; if it’s King 
Kong, it stinks. When Conan Doyle wrote the first 
Sherlock Holmes and everybody screamed for 
more I don't think he felt like a professional hack. 
I don’t see anything wrong in bringing back a 
story that gives everybody a terrific time.” 

Scheider took a suite at the Holiday Inn next to 
David Brown’s, on the side opposite the Holi- 
dome, where he could face the sea and make easy 
sorties down to the sand, toting scripts sent to him 
by his agent. He avoided much of the socializing, 
the Saturday night wrap parties, for example, and 
found his closest companions among set decorator 
Phil Abramson, stuntman Teddy Grossman, and 
publicist Al Ebner, with whom he occasionally 
drove to distant Fort Walton for a seafood dinner. 
One night, at a dock-front restaurant in Fort Wal- 
ton (any place that wasn’t Navarre Beach was re- 
freshingly different), Scheider and some stuntmen 
found themselves facing an hour's wait. Then a 
waitress spotted the movie star and asked for an 
autograph. Scheider smilingly agreed, on the con- 
dition that the group could have a table. Word 
came back that a table awaited if Scheider in turn 
agreed to let the owner of the joint have his pic- 
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ture taken with the star in the kitchen. Everyone 
beamed and a conspiratorial feast was enjoyed by 
all. 

It should be noted that of the three stars in this 
picture—the shark, the kids, and Scheider—only 
one of them bore the pressure of stardom on his 
copper-toned shoulders. In the first Jaws Scheider 
had Robert Shaw and Richard Dreyfuss to deflect 
the tedium and tension over the long haul. On 
Jaws 2 Scheider was basically alone and he used 
that forlorn position for occasional dramatic re- 
sults. Some of the crew felt he “had staged” his 
flare-up with Szwarc to make a genuine, classic 
grandstand play because it was the right place and 
time. In Scheider’s view he was generating the 
lightning that sometimes has to be struck to spark 
creativity. 

Early in the production all hands were involved 
in trying to get a fix on things, to get a straight line 
on the film. But once into production in Florida, 
Scheider said, “Now things get interesting. Every- 
one starts pushing their weight around, their 
power around, and usually what results is good 
stuff, the electricity of tension. When you get into 
a creative period, whoever's juices are hottest will 
predominate. And without that you can’t create. 

“You need argument. We had that on the first 
Jaws. Spielberg created that kind of atmosphere. 
Jeannot’s (Szwarc) and David’s (Brown) egos 
will get burned. It’s going to happen. And usually 
what happens is that something better comes out 
of that struggle. My ego will get burned, too. It’s 








Chief Brody patrols Amity’s beaches, on the lookout 
for sharks. 
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starting a revolution. You need that struggle to do 
anything worthwhile. Normally, this happens the 
first two weeks of a movie. Now it’s the sixth 
week.” 

That was the first week in September and there 
were nearly four months to go, two to three thou- 
sand miles away from practically everybody's 
home. 

Lightning may have its moments but the real 
work gets done in the calm—often the tedium— 
that follows. One afternoon, on the balmiest of 
days, bobbing lightly over the glass sheet of water 





On the set, it's breakfast time at the Brody residence 
with Mike (MARK GRUNER, left), Chief Brody 
(center), and Ellen (LORRAINE GARY, right) en- 
grossed in conversation as Sean (MARC GILPIN) 
pours his cereal. 
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that was the Sound, Scheider looked around the 
populated camera barge, at the grips struggling 
with gear, at the old candy and soda pop man 
hired to keep stomachs content during sweltering 
afternoons, at marine divers grappling with cable 
in the water, at the other actors lounging in the 
sun reading frayed paperbacks, at Szwarc and as- 
sociate producer Joe Alves and executive Verna 
Fields and co-producer Brown huddled under an 
umbrella, and he nodded and said: 

“Here we are on a camera barge facing the same 
problems we faced on the first one. We’ve been all 
day trying to get a simple shot of the police launch 
coming up alongside the sailboat. But the sun 
keeps changing, the tides keep changing, the sails 
keep moving, the shadows are all wrong. And 
what would normally be an hour and a half of 
work becomes, out here, five hours of work.” 

Sheriff Brody, Scheider considered, would be 
different in this picture. After a lapse of four years, 
he would feel more secure in his job. He would be 
more relaxed, more confident, somewhat of a local 
hero. He’s accepted more by the Amity islanders. 
But the incidents that alarm Brody, Scheider 
thought, are not substantial enough to bother 
other people. “It’s like life imitating art,” Scheider 
said. “You constantly read about hush-up stories 
about shark attacks because it just ain’t good for 
business. Unless they come in packs like they did 
in Corpus Christi, the community hushes it up. It 
seems to be a normal reaction, especially in resort 
communities. 
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“In the first version of Jaws, the audience knew 
there was a shark. The entire town, including 
Brody and Quint and everybody, knew there was 
a monster out there, so each scene led to a final 
showdown with the shark. But this movie is dif- 
ferent. Only the audience knows. Not even Brody 
is sure. He feels it but the incidents with the water 
skiers and the divers disappearing are inconclu- 
sive. So the audience is way ahead of us and when 
they get that far ahead of us,” Scheider worried, 
“they may get bored waiting for us to catch up. 
It’s the curse of the sequel. 

“So for that reason, the domestic scenes, the 
kids, in the first half of the movie, have to move 
rapidly and have to be intercut with phantom 
footage of the shark. In other words, you have a 
problem keeping the audience’s interest when 
they know what's out there. So they know the 
town has to go through all the bullshit to get up 
the gumption to do something about it. The audi- 
ence is ahead, all the time. It’s the inherent prob- 
lem in this kind of sequel. 

“Except for the times in this film when I’m sure 
there is a shark out there, Tl be doing my 
damnedest to play everything light enough so the 
character is saying to himself, “Ahhhh, maybe I’m 
crazy, or else I'll look like an ass because the 
audience knows. What makes it interesting is that 
I (Brody) am not sure and the audience is sure. I 
have to see the shark to be convinced—the evi- 
dence in the first scene with the divers and the 
cameras is not clear—and the surprise bag for the 





Sure that he’s spotted a huge shark threatening off- 
shore bathers, Chief Brody fires poison-filled bullets 
into the water. 
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be bad in the movie. I will attack it just as if it’s an 
original character. What I can do is make it inter- 
esting or fun for myself because, what the hell? 
I'm going to be with it a long time. Why make 
yourself miserable? I'll make myself enjoy it. 

“You're not always handed the deck you want so 
you gotta run with the deck you have.” 

His approach assumed sharp focus after a few 
weeks under Szwarc’s direction. In Scheider’s 
mind, he was trying to create a new Brody, a 
Brody that would be four years older than the last 
one, in that remarkable summer of 1975, when 
Jaws burst upon a slumbering public. The new 


The Brody household welcomes Dad home from a 
hard day at the police station. 
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audience is what’s the shark going to do. That’s 
the only surprise we've got for them. Everything 
else is déjd vu. This is the curse of the sequel.” 

Scheider and Lorraine Gary were polite hus- 
band-wife performers on the set, but were never 
exactly chummy off of it. One day, on a cover set 
—an interior kept ready for use in case bad 
weather cancels outdoor filming—in the ware- 
house in Pensacola, rumor flew around that 
Scheider had refused to kiss Lorraine Gary in a 
bedroom scene and that Szwarc had some private 
convincing to do. Whether it’s true or not is not 
important. The fact that it was in the air—such 
trifles loom dramatically large on location only to 
be as quickly snuffed out or brushed aside by 
those in charge—indicated that things, at least, 
were crackling instead of wilting under the clam- 
orous skies. 

Scheider, however much power and presence 
he exercised, was also, in more philosophical 
moments, able to throw everything into unassail- 
able perspective. “Once you start taking yourself 
seriously,” he said, “as a movie star or an actor, 
youre in trouble . .. your mind begins to bend.” 

He had spent ten years, between 1960 and 1970, 
paying his dues as an actor, slugging his way to 
the top. The French Connection got him there and 
Jaws solidified his position. Even if Jaws 2 did not 
represent the next greatest plateau to Scheider, he 
brought to it the professionalism of a man who 
said, “I will do the best damn job I can do. I mean 
it’s my face up on that screen and I don’t intend to 
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Brody loses his job over what the Amity elders 
deem his shark paranoia. And Scheider said ‘* 
would be a mistake to play that paranoia morosely 
or tragically. His Brody thinks about water and 
safety differently than other people, and the task, 
- for writer Carl Gottlieb and director Jeannot 
Szwarc, was to show that behavior through action 
and make it believable. 

“When you analyze what movies move you, 
change your life or point of view, it’s the personal 
thing. It’s the dad in Death of a Salesman becom- 
ing a human being for the first time, and Pat 
O'Brien in Angels With Dirty Faces, and Cagney 
screaming ‘Oh, God, don't kill me, I can’t stand it!’ 
That was a very powerful moment for me. You 
remember it because it tears your guts out, be- 
cause there’s a constant fortitude to rebuild life, 
which is a big goddamn mystery anyway. 

“I went to a high school reunion recently and 
one guy I met, Mickey, said, ‘Hey, what do you do 
for a living?’ I said I was a film actor, and he said, 
‘Hey, are you in a show, can I go see it, then 
added, ‘Gee, I never go to movies.’ But it was a 
beautiful moment because he remembered me as a 
kid, only that, drawing sketches in a home room.” 

When comparative fame falls on you, it’s not an 
uncomplicated matter. Somewhere between shout- 
ing at a director to generate electricity and finding 
a touching response from a childhood friend who 
doesn’t know he’s a star, the real Roy Scheider 
lives—probably getting a tan and plotting to avoid 
Jaws 8. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Martha's Vineyard- 
an End and a Beginning 


The Edgartown fairy world in Martha’s Vineyard, 
better known as Amity, witnessed the start of loca- 
tion filming on Jaws 2 with a mixture of trepida- 
tion and commercial glee. History was repeating 
itself, and if the crusty residents guarding their 
privacy refused to join in the old-home-week 
spirit, at least they were reasonably tolerant—this 
time the shooting schedule called for only three 
weeks in the Vineyard. 

Once again the rambling, white clapboard Kel- 
ley House, fast by the dockside, housed most of 
the cast and crew. For a movie company, Martha’s 
Vineyard in the summer is an ideal location. It 
might be an island, a small, self-contained world, 
but it wasn’t too hard to get lost and find some 
privacy. Edgartown’s famous old whaling port 

flourishes with shops and streets where the im- 





The Edgartown dock on Martha's Vineyard is closed 
off during filming. 
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print of seafaring days rests comfortably on houses 
painted white or weathered to satin gray, where 
rambler roses, hollyhocks, and shaded gardens 
freshen the air. 

But the tradition-bound inhabitants, which 
many Jaws veterans recalled so well, did create 
hassles. Richard Reston, who had left The New 
York Times a year and a half before to edit The 
Vineyard Gazette, the venerable, 131-year-old 
“voice” of the island, described village reaction to 
Jaws 2 as “one of split sympathies.. The old-timers 
cause some friction and the commercial interests 
invite the money.” 

Both the biweekly Gazette and the weekly 
Grapevine were favorably disposed to the movie 
production. For example, after Jaws 2 arrived in 
June, the Grapevine wrote: 


The Jaws people are back among us, more 
efficient, more organized and more moneyed. 
Gone are the happy-go-lucky days of the first 
Jaws, where the big trucks roved about the 
Island from day to day, always highly visible 
with miles of cables snaking here and there 
over roads and lawns. Gone are the acrimo- 
nious wrangles and Selectpersons over noise 
and zoning regulations and this and that. 
What is still here is money—about $2 million 
of it... 


It’s important to a movie company on location 
to court the support of the local press, and one of 
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the movie’s staunchest battleline reporters was 
Edith Blake, who filled The Vineyard Gazette col- 
umns with stories about the film. A fourth-genera- 
tion Edgartown native, she took the position that 
moviemaking was preferable to tourism on the 
cherished native soil. “There’s a real interest in the 
movie at cocktail parties,” she said. 

The front-page headline in the Gazette on June 
7 said “Jaws Tightens Its Grip Here” and the deck- 
headline unfurled with bright euphoria: “Happy 
Confusion Ensues as Our Favorite Movie Com- 
pany Is Off Again; Casting Goes On for Small 
Parts.” 


A street scene being filmed in Edgartown. 
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That kind of enthusiasm, though, had to be 
weighed against the ferocious insularity and New 
England pride of a community that remained 
aloof from any outsiders, or off-islanders, as 
they're called. Edgartown merchants loved the 
Hollywood dollar but another side of the town is 
reflected in a Gazette quote a week before the 
crew arrived. The writer, Nelson Bryant, wasn't 
writing about Jaws or Jaws 2, but his words were 
applicable nevertheless: “Living year-round on a 
resort island one loves is something like being 
forced to rent rooms in your house to strangers. 
They may turn out to be pleasant people, but the 
intrusion is onerous.” 

“Universal Go Home” T-shirts and “Jaws Bites” 
T-shirts began appearing on the streets in mid- 
June. On a particularly tough day by the ferry 
dock, director John Hancock lost his cool and 
shouted at his first assistant, Scott Maitland, about 
the erratic course of extras walking off the ferry. 

“Only one drugstore let us board up the win- 
dows for the haunted, darker; moodier look I’m 
after. This is like running a summer camp. It 
seems hard to learn any lessons from the past. 
People here are so rich they don’t need our money. 
The owner of the old Brody house in the first Jaws 
said, ‘Frankly, I don’t need your money.’ ” 

Taking over Main Street one morning, produc- 
tion manager Tom Joyner found himself employ- 
ing the most fragile kind of diplomacy to get a 
shot of Brody’s car moving through the narrow, 
colorful street. Druggist Paul Sheehan allowed his 
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windows to be boarded up but another shop- 
keeper, Mrs. Jane Farrow, was angry when shoot- 
ing wasn’t over by 1] a.m. and the boards on her 
boutique were still up. 

Meanwhile, the residents were being divided 
into two factions, pro- and anti-Jaws. Irritation 
from the summer of ’74 still lingered. But Univer- 
sal had courted the power base in Edgartown, 
Robert J. Carroll, part owner of the Kelley House 
and the Harbor View Hotel. “Most of the com- 
plainers about the movie are people who aren't 
involved in making a living here,” he told The 
Vineyard Gazette and the paper concurred that 
“the disturbance is worth bearing for the benefits 
it brought.” 

Those benefits, which represented some 
$700,000 left behind after three weeks in resi- 
dence, were the initial rationale for giving the 
movie company the run of the town. But it was 
never an open field run. Universal had business 
dealings set up with the Selectmen’s office. The 
business partner of the town’s executive secretary, 
Peter O. Bettencourt, did business with the studio. 
And, as the Gazette reported in late June, in a kind 
of rare counterpoint to the lush coverage of Edith 
Blake, the connection between Jaws 2 money and 
business interests was intricate: “Fred B. Morgan, 
Jr., chairman of the Selectmen, is the brother of 
Robert Morgan who is co-ownér of Edgartown 
Marine, which has done much business with Uni- 
versal.” 

The first shot on the first day of work was a 





Young MARC GILPIN sees what it looks like from 
the other side of the camera, with an assist from cam- 
eraman BOBBIE GUTHERIE. 


scene of a horde of extras running up onto the 
dock. In subsequent days, director John Hancock 
shot in the bay (including one scene with the 
shark), in the business section of Edgartown, and 
in a few outlying communities. A tall, youthful 
‘ Harvard man with a strong theater background, 
best known for the film Bang the Drum Slowly, 
Hancock was directing his first epic adventure 
film, and he was feeling the pressure. 

With only three film credits, and all small-scale 
human dramas, Hancock had looked forward to 
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his first big-scope action picture: “I’m proceeding 
with confidence that this will be better than the 
original,” he said. But as the days wore on, occa- 
sionally Hancock’s poise and optimism broke. One 
afternoon, fighting an obstacle called a ferryboat, 
Hancock said, “This is a terrible place to shoot a 
picture. It’s roughly equivalent to working on the 
streets of New York, in terms of hostility and craz- 
ies. We can’t control Main Street or even get a 
ferryboat to stand still.” 

Hancock, however much he was liked person- 
ally, came to symbolize the dark, muted atmo- 
sphere he was trying to achieve in the film. If 
Martha’s Vineyard was a grind, the upcoming 
summer on location in Florida promised to be 
even worse. Hancock had been there in May, 
rehearsing the teenage actors, and he predicted 
that Florida would be “an endurance test. It was 
unedurable in May,” he said, “and will be worse 
this summer—the mosquitoes, the remoteness of 
Navarre Beach, the heat, the humidity, and some 
of these kids are fragile.” 

Producer David Brown scoffed at the suggestion 
that Florida would be intolerable. “Navarre Beach 
is not a God-forsaken place. It’s a vacationland 
with great beaches and many nice houses.” 

Occasionally, an observer free to roam on a 
movie set overhears things he shouldn't. One 
morning a few days before the cast and crew were 
scheduled to wrap up shooting in Edgartown and 
move south, the Jaws 2 hierarchy gathered for 
breakfast in a secluded corner of the dining room 
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at the Kelley House. The group included Zanuck, 
Brown, production manager Tom Joyner, visiting 
Universal vice-president Verna Fields, associate 
producer Joe Alves, and studio production execu- 
tive Marshall Green. From a few tables away, it 
was apparent that their talk, animated and hushed 
at the same time, was focused on a personnel prob- 
lem. They were talking morosely about somebody 
who had to go, but certainly it didn’t seem worth 
noting. A technician, a lowly grip, a scene painter? 
Obviously it wouldn’t make headlines. 

“His work is just not up to standards,” someone 
said. It didn’t sound like a big deal. Hands change 
on movie sets all the time. 


Talk-show hostess PAT McCANN (right) of WOR 
Radio in New York, one of the many media members 
to visit the Martha’s Vineyard location, with LOR- 
RAINE GARY and JOHN HANCOCK. 
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That evening, actress Lorraine Gary sat in a 
creaking rocking chair on the front porch of the 
grand old hotel overlooking the Edgartown light- 
house. It was a balmy night in late June 1977. 
From above the bay, now famous for Roy 
Scheider’s battle with the Great White Shark three 
years before, a full moon illuminated this cozy 
nook of a world, already sound asleep at 10 o’clock. 

“Making the first Jaws,” Lorraine said, “was like 
a day at camp when camp was fun. To Steven 
Spielberg, film was a wonderful toy. In spirit, it 
was a film made by boy scouts. 

“But Jaws 2 is different—it’s being made by 
grown-ups.” 

Prophetic words, because two days later the 
grown-ups—the Jaws 2 hierarchy—fired another 
grown-up, the director John Hancock. He'd 
worked eighteen days, through the last day of the 
scheduled New England location, alongside his 
actress-wife, Dorothy Tristan, who worked as 
screenwriter and casting and dialogue coach. 

The Hancocks didn’t know what hit them. 
Hours before, Hancock had been shooting a ferry- 
boat unloading passengers at a dockside. At one 
point, after a scraggly group of extras had paraded 
in front of his cameras, he had momentarily lost 
his patience and upbraided Scott Maitland. Han- 
cock had scanned the cluster of his hand-picked 
teenage actors who figure prominently in the 
movie, and said, “Making this movie is a little bit 
like running a summer camp.” 

But camp was about to be broken for longer 
than anyone anticipated. 
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On his final shot that night, in a low-built Cape 
Cod house with a lawn sweeping down to the 
water, director Hancock shot a soft scene in which 
Lorraine Gary tells her son what a good kid he is. 
Then Hancock gave her a hug and as Lorraine 
later recalled, “looked at me a little strangely and © 
said he had to go see Dick” (co-producer Zanuck). 
That evening the producers told Hancock he was 
through. 

The terse announcement the following morning, 

_a Sunday, reported that John Hancock had re- 
signed. There would be a three-week hiatus while 
the producers searched for a new director and 
then the company would regroup in Florida. Han- 
cock and his wife ankled quickly, flying to Rome. 
He had been involved with Jaws 2 for a year and a 
half. 

In the aftermath, Susan Ford, ex-President 
Ford’s nineteen-year-old daughter, hired by Uni- 
versal Studios as a “special photographer,” was 
left with several unusable behind-camera shots. 
She had dropped out of a photojournalism major 
after less than a semester at the University of Kan- 
sas because, she said, “There’s no better training 
than the real world.” And what could be more real 
than Jaws 2? For Hancock the reality was too 
much. 

Hancock picked up the pieces of his career 
quickly, and within the summer found another 
job, at American International Pictures, directing, 
ironically, a modest youth beach movie called Cali- 
fornia Dreamin’, also set for a summer 778 release. 
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He was bitter and upset about his ouster. He later 
hinted that he had been victimized by studio poli- 
tics, not to mention the shark, whose mechanical 
malfunctioning, he said, had been explained away 
by his own malfunctioning. He also suggested that 
Zanuck and Brown were not responsible for firing 
him, that others above them forced the decision. 
The producers denied this and said it was painful, 
but necessary. It also was costly —$40,000 a day in 
lost time. 

Cast and crew members, more willing to talk 
once the drama became history, described Han- 
cock as “in over his head,” “not really knowing 
what he was doing,” “shooting bad stuff, even 
composing bad angles,” “not experienced enough 
to handle the logistics of a fast-action movie.” His 
dailies had caused great concern at Universal, 
which finally prompted that breakfast meeting at 
the Kelley House in Edgartown. 

He had. been hired in the first place, Zanuck 
said, for much the same reason Spielberg had been 
hired—the producers had liked a previous film 
and they were impressed by his intelligence and 
promise. The hiatus that followed, nearly five 
weeks, was a trying period for Zanuck and Brown, 
who returned to Hollywood to find a new man. 
The production had already left $700,000 behind 
in Martha’s Vineyard, and, as it turned out, prac- 
tically everything that Hancock had shot would 
have to be reshot. Sets had been built in Florida, a 
crew had already set up shop there, the teenage 
actors had rehearsed a month there in May, sal- 
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aries had to be paid. The situation was desperate. 
At one point the film was almost canceled. . 

Of the several directors considered as replace- 
ments for Hancock, most had already been com- 
mitted to other projects or weren't workable (one, 
for instance, had a good track record for large ad- 
venture epics but was prone to seasickness). But 
the most likely name, the one no one would have 
questioned, was—who else?—Steven Spielberg. 
He had pulled Jaws from more than one disaster 
in five and a half months of torturous location 
back in 1974 and was now in postproduction on 
Close Encounters of the Third Kind. Zanuck and 
Brown and Universal wanted him. Was it possi- 
ble? It seemed so when Spielberg himself made 
the first overture. 

Brown explains the sequence of events: “On 
Hancock’s withdrawal from Jaws 2, the only per- 
son we immediately thought of who was available 
and qualified to continue the production, who was 
known to all our cast and crew and was highly 
respected, was Verna Fields. We knew she wanted 
to direct, had planned to make that career move at 
some time, and we, not Verna, as some rumored, 
instigated that idea and discussed it with Ned 
Tanen, president of Universal Theatrical Motion 
Pictures, and Sid Sheinberg. They asked, ‘Do you 
really think she can direct?’ and we said yes, but 
we have to get her a physical because this is a very 
rigorous, tough movie. 

“Verna took the physical and passed completely 
and we went into negotiations with Verna. 
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“Then Steven Spielberg called Dick and me in 
Martha’s Vineyard and said he would like to be of 
any help he could. He felt allegiance to the 
project. We said, ‘Do you think you could do it?’ 
And he said, “Let me think about it.’ 

“At this point I said to Verna, ‘How would you 
feel if we could get Steve? We feel we should take 
him, don’t you?’ And she said, ‘I would insist upon 
it, 

“Steve also called Sid Sheinberg, his mentor, 
who had put him under contract. He may have 
even called Sid before he called us. Sid reported 
Steve's call to us and said, ‘I don’t know what this 
is about. Steve didn’t say he was going to do it, but 
then again why was he calling?’ We finally had 
another telephone call from Steve who said he 
would definitely like to do it. And negotiations 
were undertaken. However, because of his con- 
tract with Close Encounters, he couldn’t under- 
take the contract for a year. Furthermore, he_ 
wanted to make radical revisions on the script. 

“But we couldn’t wait that long. We had a cast 
and crew and contracts and a release date. So 
Steve did offer to do the film under certain condi- 
tions. He had read the script and had had meet- 
ings with Joe Alves and Verna Fields.” 

As in the movie Rashomon, each event has sev- 
eral interpretations. The question of Spielberg 
unpacking his fishing tackle again also had an- 
other dimension: In the throes of promoting Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind in December 1977, 
Spielberg said he rejected the opportunity to take 
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up the slack on Jaws 2 after spending the July 4th 

weekend, shortly after Hancock was fired, trying 

to write “a new script and deciding that Jaws 

wasn't an anthology event. Universal approached 

me three times altogether. I didn’t say to my agent 

Id do the film. I said I'd spend the July 4th week- 

end trying to find the solution to a sequel and that 

if I could write it and Zanuck and Brown would 

push back the production to the spring of 78, I'd - 
do it. 

“I spent three days at the typewriter,” Spielberg 
continued, “and wrote seven or eight schematic 
breakdowns. I kept the Dreyfuss and Scheider 
characters in it. Then I finally said to myself, ‘T 
can't, I can’t.’ For me, a sequel becomes a real fish 
story. I called Sid (Sheinberg) back and said I 
couldn’t do it. The first Jaws could happen but it 
was hard for me to embrace a return to it. They 
had real good people on the sequel, but I decided 
a sequel would not be an exercise in expanding my 
own horizons. It would be corporate business.” 

Afterward, when Spielberg was out of the pic- 
ture, Zanuck and Brown talked twice to Bob 
Aldrich, president of the Directors Guild of Amer- 
ica, to get a waiver for Verna Fields to direct. But 
the DGA rejected the request. Zanuck picks up the 
story: “Then we saw other directors who volun- 
teered and Joe Alves mentioned Jeannot Szwarc to 
us. I had heard his name before, but I had not 
given it much attention because I was thinking 
very conventionally, ‘God, another director with- 
out much experience. That would be suicidal.’ 

“Joe Alves said, ‘I think you'll find that people 
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around Universal have a lot of respect for Jeannot. 
There were three men working seven, eight years 
on Night Gallery. The other two were John Bad- 
ham and Steven Spielberg. They all occupied the 
same office. Joe Alves, David, and I went to 
Tanen’s office and Alves repeated his support for 
Jeannot. And while Universal didn’t say that Jean- 


Director JEANNOT SZWARC checks a shot before 
filming. 
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not was their obvious choice they were not a- 
verse to it. 

“TV producer Quinn Martin urged us to take 
him. Quinn and Alves were almost in a photo fin- 
ish suggesting we take Jeannot. Next, we sat for 
five hours with our key people, all the people you 
see around here,”.Zanuck said, indicating major 
hands at work on the beach around him. “Our first 
assistant director, our unit production manager, 
our editor, and Verna Fields. We were mostly 
concerned about how he handled the camera. We 
saw television show after television show. We 
were excited to see what he could do with film. 
We brought him in, made a deal with him, based 
on very extensive meetings, and we went to work. 
A few weeks later we were shooting, in the short- 
est time in which preparation for a picture of this 
nature ever got underway.” 

The hunt was over. The New England-South- 
ern axis on which Jaws 2 turned had been thrown 
dramatically off balance. Now the little-known 
Jeannot Szwarc was heading a caravan to the 
warmer climate and waters of Navarre Beach on 
the Florida Panhandle. It was early August, and 
Christmas in the south was a remote possibility. 

The location move to the long spit of powdery 
white sand on the Gulf of Mexico had been 
planned months before. The teenage sailors had 
knocked the kinks out of their muscles there in 
May, and designers and an advance crew had been 
preparing the sharks out of a Pensacola ware- 
house. But the adjustment from Edgartown, via 





Relaxing on the set between shots, director JEANNOT 
SZWARC engages in a game of chess. 


Hollywood in the interim, would be major, in 
terms of both weather and culture-shock. 

Why Florida instead of a continued location in 
Martha's Vineyard? David Brown, with a deep tan 
gathered by the harborside in Edgartown, ex- 
plained, “We're going to Florida because the 
temperature is warmer, the waters clearer and the 
area more contained. You have to have water 
warm enough to sustain immersion by the kids. 
Off Martha’s Vineyard you can’t take the water for 
more than a few minutes at a time. Also, Edgar- 
town is a popular sailing resort and in Navarre 
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Beach there’s an absence of sailboats—our hori- 
zons and backgrounds will be free of any intru- 
sions.” 

If a production had to move, it couldn’t pack its 
bags at a better time. Jaws 2 now had new teeth, a 
new director, a new writer, and a half-dozen fresh 
faces among the youths. Of them all, peppery 
Jeannot Szwarc best symbolized the brighter sun 
and warmer climate. 


JEANNOT SZWARC with special effects expert ROY 
ARBOGAST, Academy Award nominee for Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
The Director 


Jeannot Szwarc brought great energy and zest to 
the production, as Jaws 2 sprang back to life on 
the hot, white dunes of Florida’s Gulf Coast, 
where it would struggle until December 22, 1977. 
Szwarc quickly established his leadership through 
his accessible personality and his grasp of the 
physical demands before him. 

It was an entirely new ball game. In a short 
time, Szwarc, a thirty-seven-year old, French-born 
American-film buff, was vaulted from the relative 
obscurity of TV. Short, a shade rotund, with curly 
black hair and piercing dark eyes, Szwarc drove 
hard. He joked, lost his temper, ate with the cast 
and crew, wore T-shirts with the movie’s fangy 
logo. 

On the camera boat out at sea, his exhortations 
cut the air with a certain style: “Come on! This 
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shot does not, like wine, improve with age. Let’s 
get it!” 

So Jeannot Szwarc became a new name in trade 
gossip. Jeannot, who spent three sleepless weeks 
reducing ten months of preparation into a crash 
course in Jaws 2 homework, had been trained in 
Paris for the diplomatic corps, had been a film 
fanatic in his student days, and had learned En- 
glish from watching “at least two hundred fifty 
American movies a year.” 

A week into the production on Navarre Beach, 
Jeannot stopped one morning while everything 
around him was going awry—ominous clouds, 
boats springing leaks, sharks breaking down—and 
laughed, “I was a young man when I started this 
picture.” But he soon had marshaled the respect of 
a mammoth crew, and his cinematic sea legs 
seemed firm. They had to be. Winds were up, the 
water was choppy, and squalls crazily alternated 
with sunbursts off the beach. 

“Theese ees thee peets,” he shouted, drawing 
laughs and boosting morale as the 25-foot mechan- 
ical shark made another pass at a dinghy and two 
teenage actors, Ann Dusenberry and Gary Dubin, 
who were thrashing for their lives. A camera barge 
recorded the action, and Szwarc smiled to his 
operator, “Was it scary enough?” 

Jeannot had one opinion that was perfect for 
such an ambitious project as Jaws 2. Despite his 
Gallic upbringing, Jeannot had always scoffed at 
the auteur theory. He rallied to movies as a craft 
rather than an art. 





Directing can be wet work, as JEANNOT SZWARC 
(left) finds out. 


He came to Hollywood in 1963 and couldn't 
find work for three years. He wrote potato-chip 
commercials, trailers for TV, took “lots of ghost 
jobs,” and finally landed a second-rate production 
assistant’s job at Universal. “I had to ‘make’ the 
job, so I got all these television scripts and started 
writing memos to producers on casting and script 
problems.” That resourcefulness led to employ- 
ment on The Chrysler Theater and a first direc- 
torial assignment on Ironside in 1968. After that, 
he guided countless TV episodes, until the sum- 
mer of "77 when his reputation as a hard worker 
boosted him into the lair of Z & B. 
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When he signed to do Jaws 2, he revved up fast. 
He looked at Hancock's footage, called for a re- 
write on the script from Carl Gottlieb, and began 
strengthening the relationships between charac- 
ters, Brody and others. He recast seven of the 
seventeen teenagers who figure strongly in the 
story, and decided he could retain only “about five 
percent of Hancock’s work because his ‘look’ was 
too lyrical and moody.” Finally, he tried to relax 
and find the melody and rhythm of the film. 

He arrived full of ideas, including mounting a 
camera on the back of the shark and getting an 
underwater shark’s-eye view on film. He knew the 
challenge: “You have to give people more of what 
they had the first time around, without being re- 
lentless, without being repetitive. It’s not humanly 
possible for us to catch the impact of the first film, 
but what people want is suspense and nonidiotic 
entertainment between the shark scenes. I love 
larger-than-life material. I’m a neoromanticist. 
Cynicism is film’s worst enemy. I believe in this 
film night and day.” 

David Brown said it would have been easy for 
Jeannot “to be a good guy” and to have let the 
original cast stand intact, to have okayed the 
script as it was, and to have approved of Han- 
cock’s footage. “But he made conditions,” Zanuck 
added, “and we respected him for that.” 

Jeannot, wearing his Jaws 2 T-shirt and swim- 
ming trunks, mingled more openly with the cast 
than Hancock had. Szwarc was obviously popular, 
often taking several of the teenage performers to 
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breakfast on Sunday mornings and always attend- 
ing, usually with his Swedish actress-wife Maude 
(who had studied with Ingmar Bergman), the 
Saturday evening cast and crew parties. 

With his encyclopedic knowledge of film (Chil- 
dren of Paradise remains his favorite film, but he 
saw Singin’ in the Rain fourteen times), he sur- 
prised listeners with a hard-hitting, no-nonsense 
attitude about movies: “I don’t consider myself an 
artist and films are getting killed by art talk. The 
more we approach film as a craft the better off we 
will be. The most unforgivable thing for a film is 
to be boring. I want to walk out of a theater feel- 
ing elevated. I like romantic and heroic films. 
Films are lies that tell the truth. Whenever you 
choose an angle and you have a ‘cut, it’s not real- 
ity anymore. There’s already a choice. Youve 
condensing and choosing. But the French critics 
and their auteur theory are crazy. Film is a collec- 
tive art. Making film is the closest thing to what 
building cathedrals in the Middle Ages was, and 
you know no one ever put his name on a cathe- 
dral.” 

The air suddenly crackled with a voice from 
Jeannot’s walkie-talkie. “What kind of shot do you 
want set up for the afternoon?” an assistant asked 
from his barge out at sea. 

“We will do a hand-held shot and set it up be- 
fore lunch is over,” the director barked into his 
walkie-talkie. 

Returning to the subject at hand, Jeannot said, 
“We all know there is no shark like this one, that 
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there is no Frankenstein. But part of the joy of 
these films is that there is complicity between the 
audience and the filmmakers. And the rules are 
these: the audience says, ‘Okay, I will play the 
game if you don’t treat me as an idiot.’ The Sound 
of Music worked because no one made fun of 
themselves and they all took it seriously. I hate 
camp with a passion.” 

One afternoon out on the camera barge, Jean- 
not, Joe Alves, David Brown, and Verna Fields 
were engaged in a serious talk about cutting down 
on the violence in the script, in reaction to sug- 
gestions from the Universal home front. The 
studio, fearing an R rating if the script remained 
unchanged, wanted less shark horror perpetrated 
on the helpless teenagers. Jeannot suddenly 
wheeled on Verna Fields and said, “The worst 
thing we can do is to censor ourselves,” and 
momentarily walked away. That’s a man who be- 
lieved in his film, and he had analyzed with great 
care just what a sequel should do and what the 
audience would expect. 

A sequel, he thought, should give audiences 
more of what the first Jaws had, but without repe- 
tition. The shark must do more things because 
that’s what fans are going to expect, yet the shark 
action should not be relentless. 

“It's a very tough picture,” Jeannot said. “Noth- 
ing works all the time, the boats, the sharks. It’s 
punishment out there. It must be the most difficult 
picture ever attempted. Things work and then 
break down; that’s how it’s going to be all the 
time. 





To get a vital high-angle shot, crew members and cam- 
era were lifted over the scene on a frail camera cage. 
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“I realized right away the worst pitfall of getting 
into a picture like this is to be overwhelmed. It 
was a big pair of shoes to step into. I keep charts 
every night of the highs and lows. I tell you if we 
pull this off we'll have a really good picture. The 
ending will be extraordinary. Also, we're doing 
things never done in the first Jaws. There will be 
more underwater stuff, both subjective and objec- 
tive. 'm toying with the idea of reproducing the 
shark’s vision so the audience knows immediately, 
Abhh, that’s the shark. When I saw the first Jaws 
[he saw it six times] I thought all the moving 
shots were not fast enough. I’m going to mount the 
camera on the back of the shark, which has never 
been done before. There should be the feeling of 
really flying underwater. 

“The first decision I made for myself is that 
everyone who sees this picture has seen the first 
Jaws or has heard about it so much they know 
about it, which means that there are some things 
that don’t have to be explained and other things 
we have to be careful of. The second thing I de- 
cided is that the shark shots have to be more excit- 
ing and there has to be more shark. Thirdly, 
whenever we see the shark and the shark does 
something it has to be spectacular, otherwise it is 
better to suggest. 

“The big disadvantage is that there is no room 
for conceptual mistakes. There is no room for 
being wrong. Usually, you can analyze, play with, 
come back to this or that point. I began by think- 
ing of very big things—the shark, the kids, and 
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then started thinking of smaller things. But most 
importantly I had to find the whole melody of the 
movie. I wanted MGM-slick, lots of good color, 
and the camera wasn’t to be too obtrusive. 

“This time the movie is the flip side of the first 
one. The hunter is now the shark. No one is pursu- 
ing the shark until the very end, and in that sense 
the story is a sophisticated manipulation of fear 
and shock. The audience knows there is a shark 
out there but they don’t know what it is going to 
do—they don’t know the ‘beats’ in between. Re- 
ally, the only parallel with the first Jaws is that the 
shark and Brody, at the very end, go after each 
other at the same time.” 

Jeannot entered the film business when he was 
twenty-four, buying sandwiches for French film 
workers on Parisian sets. Later, at Universal, in his 
“memo” days, he came up with a solution to a 
script problem that had been unnerving a TV 
producer for two weeks. “I guess it was because I 
was fresh,” remarked Jeannot. “Next they let me 
do trailers, and I was very hard-working.” 

That’s a Jeannot Szwarc-story—heroic, larger- 
than-life, romantic, antirealistic. On Jaws 2 all his 
career fantasies came true. But it took thirteen 
years, and countless Kojaks, Barettas, Marcus 
Welbys, and Colombos. 

On the last day of production in Florida, after 
the most grueling internship imaginable for any 
director helming his first major theatrical feature, 
Jeannot smiled, leaned back in his canvas chair on 
the camera barge, and said, “I pulled it off. I 
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started the picture without a script, budget, cast, 
and without preparation [which had to be recy- 
cled with the arrival of a new director] and it’s 
not going to be a bad film. In terms of the shark 
and pure action, it will be better. 

“T don’t know if it will have as much tension and 
fear but it will be different—they had Dreyfuss 
and Shaw. Conceptually, I was right on the 
chances I took. Some of the critics and fans might 
be cynical about a sequel but the movie will sur- 
prise people from a craftsmanship point of view. 
The picture will be hard to attack. We did not 
capitalize on any easy formula. I didn’t like, for 
example, Shaw's death and the leg floating 
through the water in the first Jaws. I do not be- 
lieve that in order to frighten people you need a 
lot of blood. A PG rating is important for this film 
—the climate on violence has changed.” 

From the beginning, Jeannot slept littlek—only 
two hours a night the first few weeks and only 
three to four thereafter. His TV background 
proved invaluable because of time pressures and 
the need for conceptual thinking on a film with so 
many pieces (i.e., an eight-boat ocean traffic jam, 
the seventeen teenagers, the elaborate action se- 
quences with the shark). 

David Brown compared Jeannot’s ability to that 
of “a great chess player. He has a fabulous mind 
for physical structure and arrangement.” 

At his rented home on Navarre Beach, Jeannot 
kept charts of the film’s rhythmic pace. An X 
would stand for fear, for instance, and Jeannot ex- 





Associate producer-production designer JOE ALVES 
(left) and director JEANNOT SZWARC go over story- 
board sketches for the next shots with ANN DUSEN- 
BERRY. 


ANN DUSENBERRY as Tina acts out the scene pic- 
tured on the storyboard sketches, screaming to her 
boyfriend, who’s been knocked overboard as she spots 
the ominous fin of a giant shark. 








Bee 


As the shark goes after her boyfriend, Tina cringes in 
terror. 
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plained that such charts helped him avoid wind- 
ing up with a movie that would look as if it had 
been directed scene by scene. “I was obsessed 
with concepts, and I constructed the charts to 
measure the highs and the lows, to help me see 
when to build and when to release.” 

This structural and conceptual emphasis gave 
Jeannot an unusual grasp on shooting out of con- 
tinuity, which is a vital strength in a movie in 
which physical details dictate so many of the 
setups. 

Jeannot called moviemaking “one of the last 
professions where everything is a craft.” Then he 
gazed around the cluttered camera barge and the 
frazzled crew. “Now everyone is tired and a little 
cranky. It’s been a battle but we made it.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Life on Navarre Beach 


Navarre Beach, like Martha’s Vineyard, is literally 
an island. Its surface suggests a picture of the face 
of the moon. Less than an hour from Pensacola, 
the long and narrow beach had been spotted by 
production designer and associate producer Joe 
Alves the previous summer. After the experience 
in 1974 with Jaws, Universal knew it had to find 
another location for a sequel in which seventy 
percent of the picture takes place in the water. 
Verna Fields said, “We would have shot the first 
Jaws water sequences elsewhere if we had known 
what we do now. We would have shot them some- 
place other than the Vineyard.” 

Aside from warmer temperatures, Navarre 
Beach and environs also offered more cooperation 
from the locals. There was, however, one unfor- 
tunate incident when a Hollywood “bird man,” 
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was caught using a toxic substance to capture sea- 
gulls for the filming. The bird man, James Danald- 
son, was distraught over the incident which was 
believed to have caused the death of more than 
twenty birds used in the beached-whale sequence. 
(Danaldson, a contractor hired by Universal, was 
Alfred Hitchcock’s man on The Birds.) He was 
accused in U.S. Magistrate Court of violating a 
Fish and Wildlife Service permit which limited 
him to a “modified cannon net,” when he captured 
the gulls on Holiday Isle near Destin, a small town 
outside Fort Walton on the Gulf. He pleaded 
guilty and was fined $500. ; 

Among the many tourists and spectators at the 
Holiday Inn who watched the movie company at 
work and play, several tried to land jobs as extras. 
Casting calls did enlist some local people, but a 
passerby is challenging great odds if he expects to 
walk into a casting office and be discovered. Yet 
two sexy brunettes vacationing in Florida from 
Louisiana were lucky. They attracted the atten- 
tion of one of the youthful Teamster drivers, 
Johnny Merritt. He dated them, both together, 
and once brought along the company medic, Gene 
Starzenski. Then he did what he could to help 
them. His father, Charles Merritt, was also a 
Teamster on the production and he talked to Joe 
Alves who put in a word to casting director Shari 
Rhodes. Amazingly enough, the two girls wound 
up in the movie as the Brebner Twins, standing 
near the diving board early in the film, during the 
dedication ceremony. 
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The weather turned out to be as unpredictable © 
as it had been in Martha’s Vineyard, where a week 
was lost due to northeaster storms and rains. No- 
body really expected the weather in sunny Florida 
to be a problem, except for the heat. But the 
weather in the Panhandle is quirky. Without 
warning, winds come up, the water turns choppy, 
and squalls alternate crazily with sunbursts over 
the Sound and the Gulf. Meanwhile, the crew sits 
helpless on the spaghetti-thin beach or, worse yet, 
bobs on the ocean trying to secure its equipment. 
For instance, the first day, August 1, saw a flurry 
of activity under sunny skies at 7 a.m. in front of 
the cast and crew headquarters, the Holiday Inn. 
Ellen Demmy, the tall, blond, voluptuous thirty- 
seven-year-old sailing instructor from Pensacola, 
was teaching the teenage actors how to rig their 
sailboats. The star of the picture, the shark, was 
out of his specially built cradle and being tested in 
the water. Brightly sailed catamarans were 
launched out to sea for background filming. It was 
a festive sight. A few “takes” later, though, the 


Every shot on Jaws 2 was sketched in advance. The 
director, in conjunction with the production designer, 
advised the sketching artist as to how to visualize the 
shot and he translated it onto paper. In addition to 
the obvious advantage of the entire crew knowing in 
advance what was being shot on a given day, the 
sketches also provided a means by which the produc- 
tion company knew how much had been shot and how 
much was left to be shot. 
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Lene 


Doug, leading the race in his inflatable boat, comes 
into camera. 








The shark comes up with the boat in its mouth! 





Close-up on Doug. “Help! Help!” He grabs onto the 
mast. 





Doug swims toward camera—shark shakes the boat 
and moves away. 










call r i z 
Shark in foreground starts to drop down. Doug and 
boats in the background. 





aie ae: 


Shark drops below the water—camera holds on Doug's 
boat. 


Andy pulls Doug up on his boat. 
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weather turned bad. The air was chilly, the sea 
rough. 

Beginning his epic project with a difficult shot, 
Szwarc lined up the twenty-five-foot mechanical 
shark for a pass at a dinghy and two teenage per- 
formers, Ann Dusenberry and Gary Dubin, who 
played a boy and his girl friend out for a romantic 
sail. The shark, towed underwater by a line, hits 
the boat, knocks the boy out of it and then turns 
on the youth as he swims frantically back to the 
dinghy, called Tina’s Joy. In the story on film, the 
action occurs in seconds with the boy going under 
as he grabs the side of the boat and attempts to 
climb back in. “Dammit, Gary, don’t swim—act!” 
Szwarc yelled to the young Hollywood actor at 
one point. 

The sequence was the center of action for two 
days. More dramatic was the off-camera saga with 
the shark. It sank. Crews had been removing flota- 
tion gear on the shark so it would maneuver lower 
in the water, but when the shark’s speed was cut, 
it nosed to the bottom in about thirty-five feet of 
water. Always attached by cable to a towing boat, 
the shark was not exactly lost, but now he lay 
tangled in ropes and cables. Divers, always on the 
set, plunged to the bottom to free him. 

Meantime, activity around the Holiday Inn, 
usually serene even when going full tilt with vaca- 
tioners as it was now, sped up to the tempo of a 
Hollywood backlot. A work area, enclosed with 
wire-mesh fencing and sheltered by a corrugated 
roof, was constructed adjacent to the hotel. Pro- 





Quarters can be cramped and rocky, as both actors 
and crew members work at sea filming aboard Amity’s 
small police cruiser. 





A group of special effects experts preparing a portion 
of the massive machinery needed to operate the me- 
chanical shark. 
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duction offices, from wardrobe to sound to first 
aid, were strung ground-level around one side of 
the sprawling inn. Suddenly, this oasis of calm, 
broken only by the languid tourists bobbing in the 
indoor and outdoor pools, became a cinematic 
workshop, the stars mingling with native onlook- 
ers, the seventeen teenagers training and sunning 
on the beach while crowds of curious bathers 
gingerly approached the fenced-off work area for a 
sneak preview of the mechanical sharks. Initially, 
security guards warded off tourists with cameras 
in hand but aiter a while, the task became impos- 
sible. 

Out of water, hoisted high on their barges and 
cranes, the sharks, all versions of the same ma- 
rauding terror, were usually rolled in daily for 
work and repairs. They glowered high in the air 
under the sun, their awesome fanged mouths star- 
tling newcomers like some dread survivor from a 
mythic past. 

Most of the cast and crew slept, ate, and social- 
ized at the Holiday Inn. Some, such as Szwarc, 
Lorraine Gary, film editor Neil Travis, and crew 
members with families, rented homes down the 
beach road in outlying communities. But for five 
months the Holiday Inn was the center of activ- 
ity. Distances were too far for purposeful strolls. 
Cars, under the control of the Teamster drivers, 
were a rare luxury. Life quickly became a case of 
an encampment and when the weather was bad, 
which occurred with what might be termed un- 
predictable regularity, the beaches emptied their 
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bathers into the tropical, vaulting Holidome. This 
arena of play, one of only two in the Holiday Inn 
chain, was an astroturfed indoor section of the inn, 
equipped with pools, game rooms, a well-attended 
bar which featured a local band, three tiers of 
guest rooms, and an abundance of greenery. 
Writer Carl Gottlieb fashioned his rewrites of the 
Howard Sackler and Dorothy Tristan scripts from 
his corner suite which was filled with personal 
bric-a-brac and papered with New Yorker car- 
toons. Publicist Al Ebner operated from another 
corner suite directly below, and co-producer 
David Brown, the man in the trenches when Rich- 
ard Zanuck was tending shop in Hollywood, had a 
beachfront suite next to Roy Scheider’s on the far 
and opposite side of the hotel. The teenage actors 
had private rooms in a row on the work-area side, 
and daily rushes were screened in the inn’s projec- 
tion room beneath the bar in the Holidome. 

One Saturday in October, Roy Scheider and 
Jeannot Szwarc moved their tiff from the Holli- 
dome to pen and paper. To wit: 


Dear Jeannot, 

Working for Jeannot Szwarc is knowing 
he will never say he is sorry or ever admitting 
he overlooked something. Well enough of 
that shit for me! I expect an apology for ig- 
noring my written request to “call me” or 
“consult with me” or even “read” that scene. 
I expect this apology on paper and signed by 
you because you will always alibi your way 
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out of your responsibility. ’'m not demanding 
this written apology but I see no other way to 
pin you down. Should you choose to ignore 
this request—we undoubtedly will be with- 
out communication of any sorts. 
Sincerely, 
Roy 


Jeannot’s answer came within hours: 


Dear Roy, 

My sole preoccupation at this point is to 
get the best possible picture. Time and pres- 
sure are part of my reality and priorities 
something I must deal with. 

You have been consulted and your sug- 
gestions made part of scenes many times, 
whenever they did not contradict the overall 
concept of the picture. 

If you have to be offended, I deplore it, 
for no offense was meant. At this point in the 
game, your feelings or my feelings are im- 
material and irrelevant, the picture is all that 
matters. 

Sincerely, 
Jeannot 


A perfectly controlled, self-contained world, the 
Jaws 2 Holiday Inn location had obvious advan- 
tages over Martha’s Vineyard. Barring hurricane 
threats, rain and whimsical cloud masses, Navarre 
Beach enjoyed the temperatures and lack of dis- 
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tractions that any producer might envy. It was 
also a central nervous system for production sor- 
ties to neighboring locations, including indoor 
cover sets in a warehouse in Pensacola. On the 
other hand, in contrast to Martha’s Vineyard, the 
tight confines also generated a kind of prison fever. 
From the start, producers Brown and Zanuck re- 
lieved pressures with a cast-and-crew party every 
Saturday evening, at the end of the week's shoot- 
ing. But as the weeks wore on, as the same frayed 
paperbacks passed from hand to hand, as the Hol- 
iday Inn restaurant lost its appetizing glow, the 
night life took on a dreary monotony, occasionally 
interrupted by an hour’s spin up the road for a fish 
dinner in Fort Walton, and Jaws veterans waxed 
poetic about life in Edgartown, vying for a return 
trip when Roy Scheider and Lorraine Gary and a 
small crew went back to New England to reshoot 
material from the Hancock period. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Camp Universal 
and “The Kids” 


Jaws 2 is centered on teenagers, or “the kids” as 
they came to be called. They didn’t particularly 
appreciate the label, with its patronizing tone and 
its connotation of herd, but they accepted the fact 
that among 325 cast and crew members, they were 
clearly different and set apart. 

Never before in a movie had so many young 
people (carefully cast to play an ensemble group) 
lived together on a remote location without par- 
ents and with adult privileges, for such a long 
period of time. For five months, through steamy 
heat and humidity, through autumn and into the 
chill of winter, these seventeen young people, the 
lucky ones who had survived the cattle:call audi- 
tion in cities from Boston to Los Angeles, lived. 
and worked side by side. Many had never lived 
away from home before, and for all of them it was 
a high-pressure, professional experience that edu- 
cated them overnight. 
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They were housed in a row of oceanfront rooms 
in the Holiday Inn and quickly had to face social 
and peer-group pressures that were unlike those in 
a college dormitory or at a summer camp. Camp 
Universal, like an elite small campus, consisted of 


The Young Actors in Jaws 2: 





PERFORMER 


Mark Gruner 
Marc Gilpin 
Donna Wilkes 
Gary Springer 
Gigi Vorgan 


David Elliott 
Billy Van Zandt 
Keith Gordon 
Martha Swatek 


Gary Dubin 
Ann Dusenberry 
Susie Swatek 
John Dukakis 
David Owsley 
Susan McMillan 
Tom Dunlop 
Cindy Grover 
Ben Marley 


ROLE 


Mike, Brody’s older son 

Sean, Brody's younger son 

Jackie, Mike’s romantic interest 

Andy, Mike’s buddy 

Brooke, Jackie’s girl friend and 
Andy's sailing partner 

Larry, the mayor’s son 

Bob, Larry’s friend 

Doug, class clown 


Marge, girl who rescues Sean 
from shark 


Ed, lover boy to Tina 
Tina, Ed’s girl friend 


Polo, teenage sailor 

Donnie, teenage sailor 
Denise, teenage sailor 
Timmy, boater 

Lucy, Patrick’s sailing partner 


Patrick, Lucy’s sailing partner 








The Amity kids: (front row) MARK GRUNER as 
Mike Brody, GIGI VORGAN as Brooke. (Second row, 
left to right) SUSAN McMILLAN as Denise, CINDY 
GROVER as Lucy, TOM DUNLOP as Timmy, BILLY 
VAN ZANDT as Bob Burnside, DONNA WILKES as 
Jackie, KEITH GORDON as Doug, DAVID OWSLEY 





as Donnie, (on shoulders) MARC GILPIN as Sean 
Brody, GARY DUBIN as Ed. (Top row, left to right) 
DAVID ELLIOTT as Larry Vaughn, Jr.. BEN MAR- 
LEY as Patrick, GARY SPRINGER as Andy, MARTHA 
SWATEK as Marge, ANN DUSENBERRY as Tina, 
SUSIE SWATEK, and JOHN DUKAKIS as Polo. 
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an exceptionally attractive student body that was 
energetic, committed, and outgoing. There were 
tensions, romances, boredom, visits from boy and 
girl friends, hurts, jealousies, and cliques. Each of 
“the kids” had many more chances to be on camera 
day after day than they'd ever had before. 

They play middle-class high school kids, com- 
plete with a class clown (sixteen-year old Keith 
Gordon), a tease and flirt (Donna Wilkes), a 
latter-day Our Gang all-purpose buddy (Gary 
Springer ), and a feverish romantic couple (Gary 
Dubin and Ann Dusenberry ). 

Throughout the grinding, grueling ordeal of 
production their morale remained unusually high, 
considering the stir-crazy-making isolation. There 
were periodic flare-ups: the intense Ben Marley 
stiffened in anger one day in Shalimar Bay in a 
confrontation with the second unit director, Mark 
Gruner once chaffed at sailing advice from Gary 
Springer (“Luff up, harden up”). But the biggest 
challenge to their internal harmony came when 
director John Hancock departed and the new di- 
rector dropped two characters altogether and re- 
placed five others. 

Jeannot Szwarc thought too many of the young 
performers resembled each other. So he audi- 
tioned for five new faces, this after the kids had 
been together and formed mutually protective 
bonds over a two-month period which included 
rigorous preproduction sailing lessons and body- 
building exercises in the most strenuous aspect of 
Camp Universal, the physical training in the hot 





Class clown KEITH GOR- Class flirt DONNA WILKES 
DON, son of actor Barry as Jackie. 
Gordon, as Doug. 





All-purpose buddy GARY SPRINGER 
as Andy. 





Favorite couple ANN DUSENBERRY 
and GARY DUBIN as Tina and Ed. 
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month of May. Of the nineteen original Hancock 
kids, twelve survived and went down to Florida. 
Among those who didn’t was the popular Tegan 
West, parodied as an unemployed actor’s boat 
called The Tegan in Keith Gordon’s hilarious and 
privately peddled send-up of the much rewritten 
Jaws 2 script. Subtitled the “Second Revised Re- 
newed Updated Screenplay,” Keith’s Jaws 2.5 
scenario begins just like the real film with two 
divers swimming side by side, except his are 
“locked in passionate embrace. They are wearing 
minimal rubber, in fact, they are wearing abso- 
lutely nothing.” 

DAVID BROWN’S VOICE (screaming): “That’s an 
‘R!! That’s an ‘R’!” 

Shunted around to selected readers, Gordon’s 
script provided laughter in a trying situation. The 
firings in the shift from Hancock to Szwarc re- 
mained a source of bitterness to some. As one who 
endured, John Dukakis, son of Massachusetts 
Governor Michael Dukakis, said, “The firings of 
the kids was handled poorly. For a while, it was 
paranoia time. Under Hancock there were always 
threats you were going to be let go. He had intro- 
duced the ensemble idea and part of the three- 
week sailing training was to see if we could mesh 
together. Most of us from the beginning had four- 
week contracts and I had to tell a friend he was 
out of the picture.” 

So the educational experience—socially, per- 
sonally, and _professionally—was always present. 
A production assistant, Donald MacDonald (who 





JOHN DUKAKIS, son of Massachusetts governor 
MICHAEL DUKAKIS, as Polo. 


had come on as an American Film Institute ob- 
server and was retained by Zanuck and Brown), 
had worked with young actors in documentary 
film, and said, “The kids bore up tremendously 
well, with incredible energy and drive. By and 
large, they were the most consistent group of 
people on the production. The easiest and happiest 
experience was with the kids because they were 
ready to give.” 

Another close observer, their sailing instructor, 
den mother, and the single most constant adult 
presence in their five months on location, was 
Ellen Demey. She had sailed for eighteen years 
and instructed for the U.S. Navy in Pensacola and 
had never worked on a movie before. She took 
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charge of the kids’ sailing lessons in May, when 
the original group arrived under Hancock for pre- 
production exercising. For three weeks they ex- 
perienced an intense boot camp of sorts, arising 
early in the morning at the Holiday Inn, busing 
out to their training camp on the piney grounds 
owned by retired local realtor Captain Slye, sing- 
ing songs on the way, and then swinging into a 
hard regimental day. First of all, their bodies had 
to be toughened up so they could handle hours at 
sea sailing their boats and catamarans. Frank 
Sparks, a stunt man who later left the production 
in an explosive departure, led them in exercise 
drills. He was a drillmaster at heart and his “You 
will go to exercises at 7 in the morning” served as 
an interesting counterpoint to the laid-back style 
of the sophisticated youths from New York and 
California. 

Sparks led them through laps, push-ups, and 
body-building routines to firm their arm muscles, 
to ready them for what would be a physically 
demanding picture. One morning Sparks told the 
kids to swim all the way around the dock in front 
of the hotel. Some of them got bruised when 
swells bumped them up against the pilings and the 
incident triggered some hostility to Sparks’ meth- 
ods. He was trying to run things one way. And, 
according to Ellen Demey, “They were weak 
when they arrived, that is, they weren't ready to 
sail hours at end on sea.” 

The _ kids’ training, divided between Frank’s 
exercises in the morning and Ellen’s sailing in- 
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struction in the afternoon, was relieved by mo- 
ments of fun at Captain Slye’s. They used his large 
recreation room, with pool table, dance floor, and 
overhead fans, and his large property faced an in- 
land waterway with a little dock for launching 
boats. Between Sparks, a gung-ho ex-marine, and 
Ellen, an energetic Scandinavian-looking dynamo, 
the teenagers had their work cut out for them. It 
was also a test of their ability to get along with 
one another. A couple of kids didn’t make it, the 
only ones who complained about learning how to 
sail. (Later, usually on strenuous days, some oth- 
ers also complained about the sailing demands. 
One, Mark Gruner, lost his cool under nagging 
conditions and told Ellen, “I'm paid to be an actor 
and not to sail this boat.” ) 


MARK GRUNER as Mike Brody. 
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“I felt very possessive about my kids,” Ellen said 
in Florida the last week of production, just before 
Christmas. “I wanted to hold them and take them 
through a gap of time. A few objected to being 
one of the ‘kids.’ That was my term of endearment. 
I never treated them like kids. But in their training 
some of them did resent being treated like objects 
in a prep school.” 

Ellen was openhearted, and she won a lot of 
love and affection. In fact, some of the kids, par- 
ticularly Gary Springer (the most experienced 
film actor in the group), fought to get her a small 
role in the picture. Ellen does appear in the film, 
as a waitress during a pub party that was shot at 
the Hog’s Breath Inn in Fort Walton, Florida. 

She enjoyed her work, which she carried out 
with remarkable energy. One free afternoon, she 
and some of the kids loaded up two catamarans 
with ice chests of wine, cheese, grapes, and Cokes, 
and set sail to the south over brisk waters along 
the Gulf Coast. The twc -boat entourage included 
Springer, Mark Gruner, Martha Swatek, the daz- 
zling Ann Dusenberry, and svelte, long-tressed 
Cindy Grover. In a motorboat was Ellen Demey. 
Masterfully, the young people worked the jibs, 
rudders, masts, keeling and dashing with the flair 
of New England skippers. The kids made it to 
shore but Ellen’s motorboat had failed and for an 
hour no one knew what had happened to her. 
Then Ellen appeared in the surf, the picnic chest 
strapped to her chest. She had anchored her 
stalled boat, hitched the food and drink to herself 
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and swam through fifty yards of surf to fall at the 
feet of the kids like a miracle from the sea bearing 
cool wine and refreshing cheeses. An elderly cou- 
ple, vacationing in a house nearby, came out and 
invited everyone in when a sudden shower de- 
scended. Coming down the road-with her two vis- 
iting teenage sons, actress Lorraine Gary joined 
the impromptu party. On the sail back to the 
hotel, through typically alternating sun and rain, 
lightning danced off the ocean top, causing alarm 
among the agitated sailors who wondered if they 
should risk it all the way back to the dock. One 
close bolt of lightning decided them. Springer, 
perhaps the best sailor in the group of seventeen 
there, headed inland to safety. 

While they learned to sail in early summer, the 
kids spent three to four hours a day on the water, 
following classroom boating ‘etraon, including 
how to take their boats apart and put them back 
together again. 

One fascinating aspect of their preparation had 
nothing to do with the outdoors. Begun by direc- 
tor John Hancock, the kids would be encouraged 
to think creatively about the characters they were 
playing, to really think about who they were up 
there on the screen on the basis of only nominal or 
flimsy script information. In effect, this gave them 
an opportunity to draw their own characters. 
From one or two references to their individual 
stories in the screenplay, they were asked to make 
up backgrounds for themselves, to decide what 
their relationship was to other members in the 
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group. Were they Amity islanders or non-island- 
ers? What kind of economic background did they 
come from? Keith Gordon and Tom Dunlop (who 
were initially hired away from jobs on The Vine- 
yard Gazette just for background appearances ) 
were especially strong at writing material. In 
some instances, screenwriter Carl Gottlieb would 
lay out skeletal scenes and the kids were encour- 
aged to add dialogue to them. Among the girls, 
Ann Dusenberry was good at this. And some of the 
material the kids wrote found its way into the 
shooting script. 

Cliques were formed but, generally, most 
seemed to be able to have fun at any time with 
whomever was present. There were a few great 


TOM DUNLOP, discovered while on Martha’s 
Vineyard, as Timmy. 
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weekend trips into New Orleans, such as the mid- 
production fling shared by Ann Dusenberry, John 
Dukakis, Donna Wilkes, and Gary Springer. There 
were visits from a few of the kids who weren’t 
rehired after the director changeover. Lenora May 
came down to renew old acquaintances. The sleek 
‘Karen Corboy, who lost her place to the tiny but 
equally arresting Donna Wilkes, drove in from 
New England to see the athletic and popular 
David Elliott, an eighteen-year old New Yorker 
whom Ellen called “a gutsy sailor.” Cindy Grover’s 
boy friend came to work as a boat handler in the 
marine department. 

By consensus, young Hollywood actor Gary 
Dubin was the nominal loner in the group, per- 
haps getting off on the project unwisely by showing 
up for his first meeting with the other kids wear- 
ing a pair of pants made from dacron sailing gear. 
As Ed, the only shark victim among the kids, he has 
a pivotal role, but, as Ellen explained, “He was 
neither a good swimmer nor sailor. He was terri- 
fied of the water. Of anyone, he was the only one 
I wouldn't let sail. Nobody would let him have the 
helm.” 

Dubin himself talked of “learning’ to spend time 
alone in the isolation here.” And like all the kids 
he was unprepared for the agonizing waiting be- 
tween scenes and the boring days when the kids 
weren't on call. He described “a lot of romantic 
jealousy” in the early days of the production, and 
Dukakis said there “was a conscious effort to avoid 
getting hurt on romances on ‘this endless summer 
in Navarre Beach.’ ” 
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Ben Marley, who got his break with a bit part in 
Welcome to L.A., said, “There were flings in the 
very beginning among the young performers here 
but just a couple managed to hold through. There 
was a lot of stuff nobody knew about and a lot of 
stuff everybody knew about... . Anytime you get 
involved you get hurt, but that’s no reason not to 
get involved.” 

But as the weeks wore on, romance wasn't the 
big throbbing subject; “hanging on, enduring, 
doing a professional job” was. All the kids are 
ambitious, and some were clearly better actors 
than others. Most observers on the set and key off- 
camera personnel described Keith Gordon, David 
Elliott, Gary Springer, Billy Van Zandt and Ann 
Dusenberry, a contract player at Universal, as 
strong actors. 

Film editor Neil Travis, who cut the acclaimed 
television drama Roots (for which he won an 
Emmy ), and whose Moviola was set up in a com- 
fortable rented beach house a few miles from the 
hotel, agreed on Ann’s and Keith’s abilities, but 
leveled a critical eye elsewhere: “Gary rushes too 
fast and Donna is a good screamer but weak on 
dialogue. Jeannot needed to work, to elicit more 
from the kid actors.” 

Jeannot was, of course, consumed by the awe- 
some task of stitching this mammoth movie to- 
gether. But he always knew what he wanted from 
the kids. He wanted to stress the group feeling 
and, like the creative sessions between Hancock 
and the kids in preproduction, Szwarc sometimes 
let the kids manipulate dialogue. 
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And there was gossip. Production assistant 
Donald MacDonald put the loose talk into per- 
spective: “I’m always entertained,” he remarked, 
“by the irony when adults have to work or cope 
with kids. Their initial reaction is that kids will 
take drugs while the reality is that the kids are the 
healthiest and happiest and that the most screwed- 
up group is the adults. When you consider the 
pressures they were put under and how long they 
had to work together, the kids were an incredibly 
positive group.” 

Most of the kids were about eighteen or nine- 
teen. The two exceptions were the youngest, 
eleven-year-old Dallas resident Marc Gilpin, a pro 
with tons of TV commercials to his credit; and the 
oldest, twenty-five-year-old David Owsley. Practi- 
cally all had professional experience; some had 
begun their acting careers as young children. 
Dubin and Grover had started acting at five; frizzy, 
red-haired Gigi Vorgan (Brooke) had appeared 
in Dalton Trumbo’s Johnny Got His Gun when she 
was eleven. Mark Gruner, twenty, had acted for 
ten years, and Ann Dusenberry had received ex- 
cellent training at the first-rate drama department 
of Occidental College in Los Angeles. 

And then there were the extreme cases, such as 
Tom Dunlop’s limited experience as an actor. A 
high school student and part-time Gazette re- 
porter, his insignificant part grew into a solid role. 
Like Springer, Dunlop resembled something out 
of Kidville, U.S.A.—the classic chess-player type, 
with curly hair and round glasses. The kids were 
cast along specific physical lines. Among the girls, 
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Gigi Vorgan fell into the frizzy-haired category, 
while Ann, Cindy, and Donna fell into the prom- 
queen category. And somewhere in the middle 
was the most athletic of the girls, the brown- 
haired and attractive Martha Swatek. A former 
model for Kodak, she was a champion in wind- 
surfing contests and had been a lifeguard in Long 
Beach, California. She required all her sports skill 
for her role: at the end of the film, Martha single- 
handedly rescues Sean on a black-masted, white- 
sailed catamaran. This particular boat, The Light- 
ning, normally requires a three-man crew, but 
Martha held it down by herself. She also figures in 
the R vs. PG rating controversy that swirled 
around her drama with the shark (see Chapter 
9). 


Former model MARTHA SWATEK as Marge. 
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All of the kids adapted quickly. And they pros- 
pered in the so-called Universal summer acting 
class. By the end of the long haul, most were ex- 
pert sailors, “better than any of the local kids 
around Pensacola,” according to Ellen Demey. She 
noted that Keith Gordon started out afraid of the 
water and wound up capable of handling a cata- 
maran by himself, which is no mean trick. 

They all socialized at Zanuck and Brown’s Sat- 
urday night wrap parties, probably read more 
than they ever had before, and spent considerable 
time running up big phone bills with calls home. 
“I talk to L.A. a lot, to my mom and friends,” said 
Donna Wilkes, who could appear to be nine or 
ten years old until you saw her sitting in the bar in 
the Holidome Lounge. The lounge was the single 
most popular watering hole for cast and crew, and 
it featured Murray Hamilton (the mayor) singing 
live one evening, backed by the house band. 

Living conditions forced adjustments. “It’s hard 
to keep privacy in a hotel so you have to make it a 
point to say, “This is my home’ when you want to 
be alone,” said Donna Wilkes. “But I find myself 
seeing people here. It’s a group thing.” 

All the kids liked Jeannot, and one girl, Gigi 
Vorgan, nineteen, compared Jeannot’s perfor- 
mance as director to that of a concert master: 

“Jeannot is like a conductor, who doesn’t have 
time to teach the violinist how to play the violin.” 

Accidents were minimal, although one day 
Mark Gruner and Gary Dubin were both driven 
about five feet out of the ocean when the sled 
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shark, its rubbery surface plowing through the 
water, drove into them too hard. 

And at midpoint in the production they all 
laughed and agreed with their good adult chum, 
actor Jeffrey Kramer, that “Happiness is looking 
at Navarre Beach through a rearview mirror.” 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The Shark=Refined, 
Expanded 


This is the toughest thing I ever got involved 
in and I expected it to be the easiest. 


—Bob Mattey 
Head Special Effects Man 


If a vote were taken on who the star of Jaws 2 is, 
Roy Scheider and the seventeen kids would lose 
out to the shark. People will go to the movie to see 
the shark. 

It would have seemed a comparatively easy task 
to rebuild the shark and make it work this time 
after all the agonizing lessons that had been mas- 
tered on the first Jaws. But the marauding monster 
of the sequel, however much a kin of the first, was 
not to be a mere duplicate but an entirely refined, 
more maneuverable and expanded fish. Certain 
engineering and design systems remained the 
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same—the rams and rotary motors, the opera- 
tional push-button panel, the basic, underlying 
principle of air compression—but what movie- 
goers would see the new shark do was infinitely 
more ambitious, more realistic, and incalculably 
more unnerving to the divers and technicians re- 
sponsible for its operation. 

“Maybe I was too ambitious, but you don’t like 
to do the same thing twice,” said sixty-seven-year- 
old chief special effects man Bob Mattey, who had 
engineered the first shark under Steven Spielberg. 
Mattey bossed a twenty-eight-man special effects 
crew, plus ten divers from Hollywood, with the 
effects people divided between a warehouse in 
Pensacola and the special effects “Shark City” ad- 
jacent to the hotel on Navarre Beach. Mattey, who 
left Disney Studios after creating the magical ef- 
fects in Mary Poppins and the squid in 20,000 
Leagues Under the Sea, was called out of semi- 
retirement for the first Jaws. He built what sce- 
narist Carl Gottlieb called in The Jaws Log “a 
working realistic photo double of a twenty-five- 
foot Great White Shark that could swim, be photo- 
graphed from all angles, and perform certain 
tricks, like biting a man in two, attacking a boat, 
suffering strikes from harpoons and missiles, and 
generally being the meanest monster ever to ap- 
pear on a movie screen.” 

But the shark in the first Jaws could not turn, 
and this meant many more camera setups. The 
Jaws 2 shark could turn, dive and revolve, and it 
also could roll its eyes, gnash its teeth and wobble 





The Shark, looming above the control panel that 
operates him. 
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its fins. This time the shark would assault a motor- 
boat, attack a jerry-built raft of five boats, kill five 
people, bite into the pontoons of a helicopter and 
force it to sink, jump from the water and clamp its 
jaws down on a thick electrical cable at the cli- 
mactic ending. 

At his warehouse, where he toiled most of the 
time, overseeing the constant repairs and break- 
downs, Mattey’s crusty personality and rusty voice 
ruled over the mechanical heart of the picture. He 
made occasional forays to the location and often, 
on Sundays (everyone’s day off until the last six 
weeks, when all hands slugged it out seven days a 
week), Mattey would be out at sea examining 
cables and hoses and machinery when the shark 
was malfunctioning. 

For purposes of making the movie, there was a 
duplicate platform shark (one to turn left and one 
to turn right), a sled shark (which was towed by 
underwater lines from an off-camera boat), and 
parts of the shark separately maintained: a fin, a 
tail, a head. Besides Mattey, another man was an 
equal participant in creating the shark. He was 
Joe Alves, whose influence on both Jaws and Jaws 
2 was mammoth. Short and intense, he was the 
man most singly responsible for the presence of 
director Jeannot Szwarc. Alves was the unsung 
hero on both productions, a man whose lengthy 
credits on Jaws 2 are usually ignored by the press 
and the public: production designer, associate 
producer, second unit director. Alves’ history on 
the project dates back to 1973, a year in advance 
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of the shooting of the first Jaws. At that time, he 
made the conceptual designs, researched Great 
Whites at Scripps in La Jolla and Sea World in 
San Diego, took a crash course in white sharks at 
Stanford University, and started modeling sharks. 
In his research, Alves learned that the largest re- 
corded white shark was twenty-one feet long and 
also that there have been undocumented sightings 
of sharks thirty-six feet long. His target: to vis- 
ualize and design a realistic counterpart. As Mat- 
tey put it: “Mother Nature designed the shark, Joe 
researched it, and we engineered it.” 

At first, the Universal special effects experts told 
Alves that such a shark couldn’t be engineered. 
That was before they hauled Mattey out of semi- 
retirement. Alves had gone to Disney back in 1973 
for help and they had tried to make a fiberglass 
carcass and put rubber extremities on it. “But Dis- 
ney wanted to build it and let us run it. There’s 
also a Disney way versus the real way. I didn’t 
want moviegoers to say, ‘Isn't that a good me- 
chanical shark?’ It had to appear real on the 
screen. 

Alves got “totally into sharks,” working from the 
outside in while Mattey worked from the inside 
out. During the shooting of the first Jaws, Alves 
found himself having to control the wild schemes 
of Spielberg and Mattey. “I could never let Spiel- 
berg and Mattey talk together,” Alves reflected on 
the set of Jaws 2, “because they were both so un- 
realistic. If Steve said, ‘I want the fish to jump 
over the bridge, Bob would say, ‘Okay.’ One per- 





zeroes in on the still camera as director JEANNOT 
SZWARC and his camera crew are swung out on a 


platform to shoot a particularly difficult high-angle 
shot. 
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son wanted the moon and the other person 
thought he could get there, and I would have to 
say, ‘That’s ridiculous.’ ” 

On Jaws 2, Alves, the visual wizard, and Mat- 
tey, the technical magician, had their scrapes. 
Alves lamented: “With the exception of Roy Arbo- 
gast (Mattey’s chief backup man), very few spe- 
cial effects men think of visual concepts. They 
think of nuts and bolts. I kept fighting with Bob 
Mattey because he wanted to change the shape of 
the shark to accommodate his rams and his valves.” 

Of 140 articles written on the first Jaws, Joe 
Alves was mentioned in only one. He and Mattey 
were Oscar-nominated for special effects after the 
initial Jaws but lost to Al Whitlock, another Uni- 
versal special effects man who did The Hinden- 
burg. Mattey, today, is better known than Alves, 
and he’s been in the motion-picture business much 
longer, but, as Alves explained, “In most people’s 
minds everything is a special effect. They say it’s a 
great effect but not that it’s a great design. People 
don’t relate to the fact that the shark has to be 
designed before an effect can be created.” 

Meanwhile, Mattey’s own mechanical aspira- 
tions and refinements for the Jaws 2 shark often 
turned his job into a nightmare. Throughout the 
summer of 1977 one or another of the sharks la- 
bored through remedial surgery. The most trouble- 
some problem was something nobody had thought 
of: corrosion from the warm sea water. 

“We didn’t realize the warm water in Florida 
would act on the metal the way it did,” Mattey 





The special effects barge dragging the “umbilical 
cords” that connect it to the platform shark. 





The platform being moved into position. Once it 
reaches the sea, the shark will be mounted on top of 
an arm on the platform. 


The shark atop its operating arm, cutting a fine figure 
in the sunset. 
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said. “We could see that we were not getting the 
shark speed we wanted, and when we dry-docked 
the shark for repairs we found that mechanical 
parts had been welded up from coral and various 
other sea-life growths. After three weeks in the 
sea, the shark would be full of oyster shells, 
amoeba encrustments, coral growth. We had to 
solve that problem. And we did by crushing the 
growths with ramlike hammer hits from _three- 
quarter-inch pins.” 

Another problem was the salt moisture running 
through the innards of the shark, the rams, and 
rotary motors, which operated underwater. In the 
primary system of compressed air, water is liter- 
ally squeezed out of air cylinders and runs into 
supply tanks and into hoses connected to the rams, 
and all that moisture quickly caused deterioration. 
Using oil to ease the situation was out of the 
question—the Coast Guard would have been on 
their backs over the issue of oil spill. “The best 
way to visualize the shark’s basic mechanical 
plan,” said Mattey, “is to imagine a large tractor 
with rams pushing up the big bucket. With air 
motors, it’s bend, push and pull, identical to the 
principle in tractor rams except that land vehicles 
can use oil.” 

Also, there was the tricky problem of working in 
the required thirty-two feet of water, at the bot- 
tom of which hydraulic jacks, carefully balanced 
on what was often a sloping ocean floor, rose to 
the underwater float on the platform shark. From 
the below-surface platform a huge arm, like a 
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crane, was attached to the bottom of the shark. 
And the shark maneuvered from the tip of the 
bent arm, diving, turning, opening his jaws at the 
electronic signal triggered from a panel of buttons 
and grip switches on the special effects boat. 

One balmy afternoon out at sea, the special 
effects boat and its four-man crew, with Roy 
Arbogast at the panel, was guiding the sled shark 
past Jeannot Szwarc’s camera barge. From the 
barge, with its crew members dressed in trunks 
and a camera operated from a crane, the twenty- 
five-foot sled shark swam swiftly in the direction 
of the helpless teenagers, clinging to bits and 
pieces of raft after their boats were devastated at 
sea. Arbogast, a curly-haired, bronzed, amiable 
man, delicately towed the shark in the direction of 
the kid actors, past Szwarc’s camera barge, with 
Szwarc yelling at the kids, “Okay, no smiling, let’s 
see terror, action!” 

Arbogast made four passes with the sled shark, 
its twenty-five-foot length cutting awesomely 
through the water, sending up flying fish in all 
directions. Arbogast, who was the head special 
effects man on Close Encounters of the Third 
Kind, came to the Jaws 2 production because of 
Joe Alves, with whom he had worked on Close 
Encounters. Arbogast’s specialty was constructing 
the skin and cosmetics of the shark, which he also 
did on the first Jaws. His favorite term was “gag 
stuff,” such as the body that suddenly lurches out 
of the surf when Sheriff Brody gets out of his jeep 
to investigate, or the flexible plastic material used 





Camera operator JOHN FLECKENSTEIN and as- 
sistant BOBBIE GUTHERIE are dipped in and out 
of the water to get a particularly difficult shot. 








Terrified teenagers, watching as the shark mounts 
another attack on their battered craft, are (left to 
right ) Andy (GARY SPRINGER), Jackie (DONNA 
WILKES), Brooke (GIGI VORGAN ) Larry (DAVID 
ELLIOTT), and Doug (KEITH GORDON). 
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for the shark’s skin, or the shark’s teeth, which 
often got bumped out of their rubberized gums 
and had to be replaced by a dental-gag effects 
man. Now Arbogast was making his last pass with 
the towable shark (as opposed to the more sta- - 
tionary platform shark which functions from the 
tip of an unseen crane) and the director was yell- 
ing to Arbogast, “Go left, left, left—dive, dive, 
dive!” 

“In the first Jaws we had one boat gag,” said 
Arbogast, “the sinking of the Orca. Here we have 
five boats, all dashed and turned over.” The boats 
were: three catamarans, The Tornado, The Sizzler, 
and The Green Machine, and two mono hulls, 
The Lightning and The Dodish. “We made molds 
and built two of them from scratch because they 
needed to be stronger.” 

Arbogast (who had built the hammerhead 
sharks and plastic swordfish in Islands in the 
Stream) worked the electrical panel valves from 
his sunny top-deck perch and noted that the sea- 
sled shark had sunk many times. “If we’re going 
with the current and it’s a hard current and we 
stop and turn around, the shark often goes to the 
bottom and divers have to retrieve it. It’s usually 
our fault.” Once burned under the eyebrows by an 
explosive from a chemical mix in the effects work- 
shop, Arbogast said the sea-sled shark works twice 
as well as it did in Jaws but that production inde- 
cision, breakdowns, the director change, and the 
switch from the Gulf to the calmer Sound off 
Navarre, put the special effects people in a con- 
tinual catch-up position. 
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Another special effects man, Israeli-born Eddy 
Surkin, whose only attire until it got too cold was 
a pair of very tight, black trunks, was not exactly a 
favorite personality among many crew members, 
who distrusted his ego. Surkin, who said he had 
built the gorilla’s hands in the recent King Kong, 
claimed credit for a shark problem-solving ni- 
trogen-air-mortar device in which air in high- 
pressure cylinders eliminated the friction of air 
molecules. He had many clashes with Mattey, his 
boss, and said one day at lunch on the set, “I’m a 
great mechanic and a lousy politician. I wanted to 
quit a hundred times but I’m a real fighter.” 

The best fighter of all, though, was the sea. It 
looked so pretty from the beachfront hotel, but 
once on it, life could be agonizing. This, of course, 
had been experienced before, in Martha’s Vine- 
yard. At least the waters off the Gulf would be 
warmer. But the difficulties of shooting on the 
Gulf were underestimated. It was simply too 
rough too much of the time and caused havoc for 
Bob Mattey’s men. “By the time we got the shark 
working properly, the ocean started getting rough. 
The violence of the sea and the storms became too 
rough so we moved to the quieter Sound on the 
inland side of the hotel. We had hundreds of joints 
and parts and they were taking a beating under the 
water.” 

In recent years, other film companies, notably 
Lucky Lady and the first Jaws, had experienced 
the frustration and time-consuming adjustments 
caused by wind and sea currents. But before Jaws 
2, no film ever had been shot on and in the water 





Cinematographer MICHAEL BUTLER sits on the 
bow of a Boston whaler as his camera crew films shark 
action in the Gulf of Mexico. 








The horrified youngsters watch as the killer shark 
bears down on them. 
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so much of the time, nor had the danger been so 
great. First assistant director Scott Maitland en- 
dured sustained hospitalization when he fell back 
during an ocean swell and hit the middle of his 
spine against a projection coming out of a boat. 
One of Mattey’s men broke three ribs, star Roy 
Scheider scraped three ribs, there were assorted 
minor injuries from working with heavy machin- 
ery at sea, and four divers were hurt by jellyfish, 
which wormed inside the divers’ wet suits and 
caused pain similar to a skin burn. 

But it was the continual restlessness of the sea 
that finally got to the cast and the crew. Three of 
four boats were lost when they broke loose from 
their moorings. The umbilical cords connecting 
the platform shark to the big support boat, The 
East Harbor, were often broken. High-pressure 
wire-wrapped hoses began to crack. All those 
hoses had to be anchored or they would float to 
the surface and anchoring them in angry currents 
was a nasty job. Finally, in the last month of 
shooting, a huge tug, The Lady Carol, was 
grounded on a sand bar in front of the hotel and 
sank to her main deck. She was later towed away 
but once at sea she cracked up and sank for good. 

On calm nights the shark would rest in his 
wooden cradle, anchored beyond the surf. But all 
the sharks periodically had to be taken into “Shark 
City.” Motors had to be serviced every two weeks 
or they would quit. When seas were rough, the 
shark or sharks had to be taken ashore. And get- 
ting the shark out to sea in the morning was a 
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grueling affair. It would take, for instance, four 
hours to get the platform shark from its land berth 
to the tip of the arm above the flotation device. 
The shark carriage, a float with wheels, would be 
towed from its corrugated hut to the beach’s edge, 
and then a great waddling ducklike vehicle, an 
amphibious World War II Lark, would take it to 
the surf’s edge. It would be towed out to the loca- 
tion spot, over the hydraulic jacks planted beneath 
the platform float. The gangling cranelike arm 
would be brought out of the water and the twenty- 
five-foot shark and all its one-ton immensity 
hoisted to the top of the arm, from where it could 
roam and terrorize until it performed to the direc- 
tor’s satisfaction. 

In a scene never before attempted, a camera- 
man mounted the back of the sled shark and 
filmed an underwater shot from the shark’s point 
of view, as the monster approached a sailboat with 
the teenage characters Ed and Tina blissfully un- 
aware of their danger. Choosing to plunge in with 
some of the toughest work at the outset, director 
Szwarc shot this sequence the first week on the job 
off the front of the Holidome. 

In one of the most daring shark-action scenes, 
and confirming what director Szwarc noted the 
last week of shooting—“This film will surprise 
from a craftsmanship view of filmmaking’—the 
shark attacks a helicopter attempting to rescue the 
kids in the pandemonium of split rafts and flying 
debris. 

Seconds before the cameras rolled, Szwarc 





Yelling “Shark!” are Lucy (CINDY GROVER) and Pat- 
rick (BEN MARLEY). 
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yelled to his band of young actors, “All right, 
youre watching the chopper about to land on the 
water. Youre smiling, relaxing, unaware of the 
shark’s closeness. When I yell shark—shark!” 

During the scene, the shark directs his attention 
to the chopper and begins to chomp into the pon- 
toons. A single camera, mounted between the two 
pontoons, recorded the action. The chopper is a 
very small Hughes two-passenger helicopter so the 
shark will-look even larger than it really is. Inside 
the cockpit is one man, in real life a Vietnam fly- 
ing vet, Jerry Baxter. The fiberglass blades are 
whirring. Second unit director Joe Alves is direct- 
ing the breaking up of the plane and Jeannot 
Szwarc is dealing with the principal actors react- 
ing to the breakup of the mock-up chopper. The 
plane turns over (pulled by a cable) on a doorless 
side so the cockpit bubble will fill fast and sink. 

But panic startles the crew when it’s apparent 
the pilot has lost his air bottle and has gone under 
with no air. Divers, already underwater in case 
of emergency, swim for him but the pilot’s hidden 
by floats and the divers can’t see him. Then, in a 
flash, he bobs to the surface with only a cut hand 
to mar an unexpectedly dramatic shot. 

Pilot Baxter later explained, “I didn’t hear the 
word ‘action’ so I was exhaling when I went over 
instead of inhaling. I wasn’t in all that much dan- 
ger, I don’t think, but I'll tell you it was worse 
than anything in my pilot experience in Vietnam.” 

Underwater shots off Catalina were shot in Jan- 
uary after the crew left Pensacola. A lake in the 
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backlot of Universal Studios, originally scheduled 
to be used for a night sequence, was abandoned 
and the sequence was shot at sea off Catalina Is- 
land. There was a report that miniatures would be 
used for some shark stuff. And Mattey and his son, 
Ron, also a special effects man, survived an often 
strenuous working-together experience. “Theyre 
always arguing back and forth,” smiled medic 
Gene Starzenski, who was kept busy with the rou- 
tine rash of cut feet, knife cuts, and ear infections 
caused by the high humidity and bacteria in the 
air. 

According to Joe Alves, “Bob Mattey was trying 
to design the perfect shark. One that would roll, 
turn 360 degrees, but we will take whatever it can 
do. Bob chose a dangerous, unique, complicated 
apparatus rather than a conservative spinoff of the 
first shark. In a sense, we haven’t learned a lot 
from the last shark because Bob chose to go a new 
route. 

“But the shark now has incredible residual 
animation. It moves, twists, and is much more 
mobile than the first one. This will be a much 
more physical picture.” 


CHAPTER TEN 


The Other Players: 
The Private Beachheads of 
Murray Hamilton and 
Lorraine Gary 


Three supporting players from the first Jaws re- 
joined Roy Scheider on Jaws 2. They were Lor- 
raine Gary as Ellen Brody, Murray Hamilton as 
the town mayor, and Jeffrey Kramer as Deputy 
Hendricks. Newcomers among the cast were Joe 
Mascolo as the Amity real estate developer and 
Collin Wilcox as a skeptical marine biologist. 

In the beginning frustration plagued both Lor- 
raine Gary and Jeffrey Kramer. After two weeks’ 
shooting in New England, Lorraine not so jokingly 
referred to herself as “the token woman in the 
Vineyard” and added, “This is a major motion pic- 
ture but I get more to do on a TV show.” And 
Kramer, a likable young actor who by production's 
end rated a prize for his consistent good humor, 
was ready to quit because of his minuscule deputy’s 
role. The part was enlarged and he stayed on. 





Mayor Larry Vaughn (MURRAY HAMILTON), real- 
estate developer Len Peterson (JOSEPH MASCOLO), 
and Ellen Brody (LORRAINE GARY) are startled by 
the sound of gunfire on the beach. 
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Among the adult performers, he was closest to the 
teenage cast in spirit and always ready with a nice 
quip. 

Murray Hamilton, on location a much shorter 
period of time, was an insomniac. Unable to sleep, 
Hamilton would prowl the Holidome and the 
beach at all hours. He probably circled the hotel 
complex inside and out a hundred times a day. On 
the evening he entertained in the Holidome 
Lounge, David Brown and Verna Fields were part 
of the crowd. 

In Hamilton’s beachfront suite, he proudly 
played an album of songs he had recorded himself. 
“Call it an ego trip,” he said of the album entitled 
Murray Hamilton or Something Like That, “but 
it’s all been more than worthwhile.” A frustrated 
musical actor, Hamilton had auditioned for the 
Broadway shows Flora the Red Menace and Sweet 
Charity. As a nonsinging actor, the public is most 
familiar with his work in such movies as The 
Hustler, Anatomy of a Murder, The Graduate, and 
his more recent work in The Way We Were and 
Jaws. 

Hamilton showed up in Florida two weeks ear- 
lier than he had to, and he seemed a troubled, 
restless man as he roamed the hotel grounds by 
himself, always friendly and ready to chat but 
often plunged into his own deeper self. He looked 
with anticipation to the arrival from New York of 
his fourteen-year-old son, David, and wife Terry, 
who had once sung with the DeMarco Sisters. In 
the meantime there was his work, which he called 
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“extremely nice money, the most money I’ve ever 
made in my life. And I’ve never been treated nicer 
by anybody than by Zanuck and Brown.” 

There was something wistful about him and his 
conversation often veered to old and recent hurts, 
professional and otherwise. He told a nightmare 
story of how “a beautifully written ten-minute 
monologue,” which he had performed in his role 
as the blacklisted writer at a party scene in the 
Robert Redford—Barbra Streisand The Way We 
Were, was left on the cutting room floor because 
some influential figure on that movie didn’t want 
politics to intrude so heavily on the love story. As 
to his work in Damnation Alley, which he had 
finished before starting Jaws 2, “In that movie,” 
he half-smiled, “I played a general whose dialogue 
was finally reduced to one word— Texas.’ ” 

Hamilton reminisced about his first trip to 
Hollywood from his native North Carolina in 
1941. “I wound up as a messenger boy at Warners. 
I was green and dumb and earned twenty-three 
dollars a week.” And, when he wasn’t careful in 
the Holidome Lounge, he triggered political ar- 
guments with some of the locals. One night in the 
lounge, he said, “I have to watch that.” Then he 
moved onto the bandstand and with sensitivity 
sang Buffy St. Marie’s song, “Until It’s Time For 
You to Go.” 

That was the image Hamilton left in Forida—a 
lonely walker, a sometime singer, a troubled spirit. 

In contrast, supporting players Jeffrey Kramer 
and Joe Mascolo were recent New York theater 





Mayor Larry Vaughn (MURRAY HAMILTON) and 
Len Peterson (JOSEPH MASCOLO) have an intense 
discussion about the police chief's latest shark scare. 
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people, younger and heartier, concentrating on 
nurturing their budding movie careers. Mascolo, 
who had created the role of the aggressive busi- 
nessman Phil Ramona in the Pulitzer Prize—win- 
ning That Championship Season on Broadway, 
landed the role of real estate developer Len Peter- 
son (Ellen Brody’s boss) when director Szwarc 
dropped the first actor cast in the role, Dana 
Elcar. Mascolo, who had once been a concert 
musician, had met Szwarc while acting in some of 
the director’s episodes of Kojak. When the Len 
Peterson character was revised from a money- 
hungry land grabber to a romantic threat to 
Sheriff Brody, Elcar was out and Mascolo was in. 

In describing his location experience, Mascolo 
said, “The height of the day around here is a trip 
to the shopping center.” 

As for Lorraine Gary, off-screen she is a buoyant 
and anxious wife. 

Six months later, after the endurance contest of 
Florida and settled back home in Beverly Hills, 
Lorraine was unwinding from the ordeal. 

She is open, ebullient, and vibrant, so that her 
words ring with a momentary urgency, like bells 
pealing. 

Animated and vulnerable at the same time, Lor- 
raine always managed a laugh over the worst of 
dilemmas. 

Her husband, Sid Sheinberg, is president of 
MCA, Universal Pictures’ parent company. Lor- 
raine is not insensitive to her situation. As the wife 
of a studio head, you might expect her to be cast 
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in lots of movies, right? Wrong. “It’s not a cake- 
walk working in some of my husband’s pictures. 
Producers want to avoid me because God knows 
I'm married to a powerful man and there might be 
reprisals.” Her attractive, sharp features break 
into a wry grin, then shift to sober reflection. 

“Tm trying to come to grips with my love-hate 
feeling for the business. I think it’s time I grow up 
and deal with things.” 

She made a strong motion-picture debut as 
Scheider’s loving, handsome wife in the first Jaws, 
enriching the conventional role with her edgy vi- 
tality—otherwise known as overcoming a part. The 
movie, of course, launched many careers, notably 
those of Scheider and Richard Dreyfuss. But not 
Lorraine’s: 

“No offers came in after Jaws,” she said. “People 
began to think of me as being priced out of the 
park, and I began to get cocky.” 

She became a writer-producer at Paramount, an 
energetic Hollywood business lady with lots of 
plans for women’s stories, none of which worked 
out. “I put on twenty pounds,” she said, “until I 
decided I couldn’t stand it anymore.” 

She had a brief comedy role as a Beverly Hills 
matron in Car Wash, played the mother of the 
teenage mental patient in I Never Promised You a 
Rose Garden, and was then cast in Jaws 2. 

The first scenarist, Howard Sackler, hadn’t done 
much with Ellen Brody’s role—“I admit I wasn’t 
too interested in the domestic stuff,” he later said 
—but the second screenwriter, Dorothy Tristan, 
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LORRAINE GARY and husband SIDNEY SHEIN- 
BERG, who flew to the Florida location site for a visit. 
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brought a woman’s viewpoint and fleshed out the 
role. 

But even after Tristan’s rewrite, Lorraine was 
still frustrated. “I'm not knocking the movie,” she 
said when the film began shooting, “but no one 
knows about my character's interior life.” She 
smiled and added, “So I’ve made one up—Brody’s 
wife is fooling around with a guy who lives in the 
next village.” 

Well, that idea was never developed but one 
something like it was nudged into fruition. When 
the production was resumed in Florida, Lorraine’s 
housewife had turned working woman and _ be- 
came the subtle romantic target of her real estate 
developer boss in Carl Gottlieb’s script. 

How does a role get beefed up and altered once 
a movie has started shooting? Well, it helps if they 
bring in a new director, if there’s a hiatus, if you 
have influence, and if youre articulate and bright. 
That all applied in Lorraine Gary’s situation. 

Lorraine lunched with Universal’s Verna Fields 
while the production was languishing back in 
Hollywood after the Hancock mess. 

“It was one of these very chic lunches,” Lor- 
raine reflected, “designed to make me feel com- 
fortable. And Verna said to me, ‘You’re going to 
have a larger role, and she gave me an outline of 
the new role. I read it and said, ‘It’s not larger at 
all. Look, Verna, my character should get out of 
the house, should get a job, should be working. I 
have an idea—I’'ll work for the real estate man, 
Peterson. Second, I want to be on the water when 





LORRAINE GARY discusses the script with JEAN- 
NOT SZWARC and producer DAVID BROWN (left). 
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there is concern in the story about my children. 
She should be as concerned about their children as 
Brody is.” 

Verna Fields was insistent that Ellen Brody 
should not remain on the water with her husband 
when his obsessive search for the kids is danger- 
ously underway. But Lorraine was convincing and 
won on her basic points and that is how Gottlieb 
wrote the third, final script. 

“It was a most important meeting,” said Lor- 
raine. “It proved to me that it’s important to talk 
and not be afraid of authority.” 

Verna Fields herself had some words for Lor- 
raine during the interim between Edgartown and 
Pensacola. Verna didn’t like the way Lorraine had 
looked in the rushes shot those first few weeks in 
Edgartown. “Verna kept calling me and telling me 
how terrible I looked,” Lorraine recalled. “I went 
to a plastic surgeon—‘Can you fix my eyes?—but 
a friend, [actress] Joan Hackett, took me to her 
house and gave me a new lesson in makeup. The 
lesson is to use almost none: no foundation, no 
powder, get yourself a little suntan and use rouge. 
I also bleached my hair. Its natural cclor is dull 
blondish-brown.” 

Once in Navarre Beach, Lorraine took a private 
home on the beach, down the road a mile or so 
from the cast and crew at the Holiday Inn, and 
her proclivity for privacy and her lengthy absence 
from her family made much of her tenure there a 
lonely one. 

“T learned I could survive alone and not die,” 





Cutting up over some photos on a wanted poster are 
LORRAINE GARY and ROY SCHEIDER. 
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she said. “You have to understand I went from my 
daddy to the college dorm to my husband and 
then to location. I had never been away from 
home so long before. And the idea was frighten- 
ing. The core of my life till then had been my 
family.” (She has two sons, Jon, twenty, and Billy, 
eighteen, four dogs and an obviously happy 
twenty-four-year marriage to Sheinberg. ) 

“I didn’t have the option of casual sex. I pre- 
ferred not to stay with cast and crew in the Holi- 
day Inn and although I like being alone this was a 
new experience. Once I got over the drinking-and- 
pasta-putting-on-weight stage, it was okay. I man- 
aged to take it (the weight) off before any crucial 
scenes were shot,” she laughed. 

One of her closest friends on the crew was set 
decorator Phil Abramson, who had also worked on 
the first movie and who was also a close chum of 
Scheider’s. In the movie’s bedroom scenes, Abram- 
son “dressed” Lorraine’s night table to perfectly 
mirror her own night table back home with fa- 
miliar objects duplicated down to nose drops and 
hand lotion. 

As the weeks wore on, Lorraine socialized more 
(although she never was a regular at the Saturday 
night wrap parties) and counted among her dear 
companions first assistant director Scott Maitland 
and wife Carol, Carl and Allison Gottlieb, Ann 
Dusenberry, wardrobe mistress Laurann Cordero, 
Joe Alves, and Jeffrey Kramer. 

One crazy afternoon, she and Mascolo and 
Kramer sat in a seaside hostelry, Captain Daves, 
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and rewrote a scene together, a cutaway from a 
sailboat disaster at sea back to dockside. It wasn’t 
totally successful. 

But Lorraine survived the sandy remoteness of 
the incarceration in Navarre Beach. 


Happy birthday at sea for LORRAINE GARY as she 
holds her cake with director JEANNOT SZWARC. 
Looking on from left to right are film editor NEIL 
TRAVIS, ROY SCHEIDER, makeup man RICK 
SHARP, assistant director KATY EMDE, production 
manager TOM JOYNER, and wardrobe mistress LAU- 
RANN CORDERO. 





CHAPTER ELEVEN 
The Battle for “PG” 


Scene from Carl Gottlieb’s final script, dated Sep- 
tember 1, 1977: 


THE SHARK 


Rising like gray doom, taking Marge in one 
powerful surge, then dropping out of sight. 

Blood marks the water where Marge went 
down. 


Carl Gottlieb’s rewrite of above scene, dated 
September 19, 1977: 
THE SHARK 


Rising like gray doom, then dropping out 
of sight. Marge is gone. 
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UNDERWATER 


Marge ducking under the bulk of the shark, 
shoving off with panicky reserves of strength, 
swimming away underwater, while the shark 
takes a massive crunching bite out of a sub- 
merged hull. 


Follow Marge as she swims. 


The two versions of this scene from Jaws 2 il- 
lustrate sharply and clearly the resolution to the 
single most serious problem in the making of the 
film. The first version of the script was rejected by 
the studio because it could have resulted in the 
picture receiving an R rating. The second version 
was acceptable because there is no apparent 
death, no blood, no violence that could reason- 
ably, or fairly, deny the film a PG rating. 

The issue of a PG versus an R is a fascinating 
one. It illuminates why movies and scripts get 
rewritten, why financial investment influences the 
kind of movie that gets made, why there are dis- 
agreements on movie productions, why the Mo- 
tion Picture Rating Board is powerful, and how 
arguable and open-ended and subjective the whole 
process of ratin g movies is. 

First, a short history: Jaws was rated PG and it 
had violence—a leg floating here, Robert Shaw 
chomped in half there. It was violent, no question 
about it. 

As it turned out, the PG rating propelled con- 
siderable flak from some critics (the L.A. Times’ 
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Charles Champlin, for instance, wrote that the 
movie was too strong for children) and other film- 
makers who objected to an R rating after Jaws was 
given a PG. Jaws went on, as we all know, to regis- 
ter the largest box-office grosses in the history of 
motion pictures (counting world-wide rentals, 
Jaws is still ahead of Star Wars, although that 
movie's Canadian and domestic take finally over- 
took Jaws in late autumn 1977). 

Jaws 2 is the most expensive film that Universal 
has ever made. With the final budget hovering 
near $30 million, it is, in fact, one of the most 
expensive films made anywhere in the world. 
It would take an incredibly obtuse moviegoer to 
deny the importance of a PG to Jaws 2. Some es- 
timate that without a PG, the film could lose up to 
one-third of its potential audience. And with $90 
or so million needed to turn a profit you do not 
gamble with the rating. You go for a PG. And 
what decides a PG? In the climate of 1977, keep- 
ing a Geiger counter to the nation’s mood and 
pulse, and also flinching at all those angry pro- 
ducers who assailed it for favoring Jaws, the Rat- 
ing Board deemed the blood and deaths in earlier - 
Jaws 2 scripts much too violent to have the movie 
rated PG. At least, it said, in response to queries 
from Universal and Zanuck and Brown: 


This script reading that you have requested 
of this office indicates elements that—depend- 
ing upon their presence and treatment in the 
completed film—would contribute to placing 
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the final production in more than the PG 
category. 


The letter was addressed to Ms. Evelyn Rhine, 
Law Department, Universal Pictures. It was 
signed, after duly noting that no classification 
judgment can be certain or guaranteed “on the 
basis of anything less than the screening of a film 
in the context of its final form,” by Albert E. Van 
Schmus, administrative director of the Code and 
Rating Administration. 

That was enough for Zanuck, Brown, Verna 
Fields, Sid Sheinberg, and Ned Tanen. Carl Gott- 
lieb, after intensive discussions and meetings on 
September 18 in Florida with Tanen, Fields, 
Brown, director Jeannot Szwarc, associate pro- 
ducer Joe Alves, and production manager Tom 
Joyner, rewrote to firm up, as much as possible, 
the likelihood of a PG. 

Sid Sheinberg was the first to be alarmed by the 
violence in the script. The Howard Sackler and 
Dorothy Tristan scripts and Gottlieb’s initial re- 
write included twice the deaths and mayhem of 
the first Jaws. Sheinberg wrote a list of observa- 
tions to David Brown on the script in production 
in September 1977, and _ noted, among other 
points, “that other than Ed, no kids should be 
eaten. This will inevitably result in an R rating, 
hostility of critics, probable loss of a TV sale, and 
diminution, not increase, of final suspense se- 
quences.” Finally, he commented, “The most im- 
portant thing is to concentrate on where the 
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money is—the family—limited, but effective shark 
jeopardy—and not get caught in the trees of 
‘chomp, chomp’—so you miss the forest.” As yet, 
the Rating Board had not been heard from. 

David Brown responded to Sheinberg’s memo, 
agreeing with most of the points, including a sug- 
gestion to film the killing of the teenage character 
Bob “both ways.” But Sheinberg’s idea that Marge 
~ should not be killed was debated by Brown: 


Regarding Marge’s death, we have all 
agonized over this point, Sid, and after much 
thought and discussion, we are deeply con- 
cerned about altering this. You are, of course, 
aware of the tastefulness and complete lack 
of gore with which this scene will be photo- 
graphed. In fact, Marge will never be seen 
eaten. We sincerely feel that having an entire 
film transpire without the bulk of the kids 
witnessing a single successful shark attack 
against one of their members will weaken the 
impact of the movie. We cannot stress too 
strongly how we feel about this and I am 
attaching a list of shark attacks prepared by 
Carl [Gottlieb] for your reference. . . . 

We would like to be able to shoot one ver- 
sion which will show Marge disappearing as 
in the present script, and another version that 
will protect us. We have some ideas along 
these lines and are carefully analyzing the cost 
and time required to execute them. 

Please understand that all the people con- 
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nected with making this film are enormously 
concerned that we do not make a mistake 
either dramatically or in terms of Rating dan- 
gers. If it is not possible within the next few 
days for us to come up with an acceptable or 
practical solution, we then urge that either 
you and/or Ned [Tanen] meet with us on 
the location and resolve the situation. 


The very next day Rating Board Director Van 
Schmus dispatched his opinion, and five days later 
Ned Tanen did indeed arrive on location “to re- 
solve the situation.” The day after that Carl 
Gottlieb handed in his rewrite of the crucial scene. 

In the rewrite, Marge saves Brody’s little boy, 
Sean, the shark attacks her, misses, and she disap- 
pears under water. The kids are convinced she’s 
been eaten, which satisfies David Brown’s feeling 
that they should witness one of their group being 
taken by the shark. Meanwhile, the shark rams the 
helicopter and the pilot goes under with an oxy- 
gen tank and face mask, sees Marge and rescues 
her, and they both escape on the pontoon of the 
smashed helicopter. Their survival is known to the 
audience but unknown to the kids because they 
drift away in a different direction. 

So the final dilemma was resolved. The movie 
wound up with five corpses: two adult divers, two 
water skiers (it was once four), and the teenager 
Ed. But no biting is shown; all that is shown is the 
violent movements of the victim in the water. 

Unlike the first Jaws, no children are killed, and 
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there is nothing faintly resembling Robert Shaw’s 
death. There is no sense of accumulating deaths, 
and the divers and skiers are never known as char- 
acters to the audience; they are mere seascape fig- 
ures, That is a quite different movie than the first 
Jaws. 

There were those, such as film editor Neil 
Travis, who voiced concern that the end result 
could be a bland movie, and it is the other side of 
the gamble that moviegoers will go expecting gore 
to duplicate or exceed that of the first Jaws and 
find, instead, a curiously different kind of film— 
Jaws 2 has much more shark but much less vio- 
lence. The shark does more swimming and diving 
and maneuvering but less biting and killing. A 
comparatively non-violent PG versus a violent R 
was the issue, or to put it another way, there were 
advocates for action and violence and advocates 
for compensatory stress on character development 
and suspense. For instance, in tone, Ed’s death is 
really a throwback to the girl’s death in the open- 
ing reels of the first Jaws. But the formula in the 
first picture was not duplicated, not by any means. 

On the set during the final week of production 
in Florida, Jeannot Szwarc said, “I didn't like 
Shaw’s death or the leg floating through the water 
in Jaws. I don't believe that in order to frighten 
people you need a lot of blood. We have not taken 
the formula of the first Jaws. In terms of the shark 
and pure action, it will be hard to attack. It’s been 
a battle but we made it.” 

Film editor Travis, taking time from his chores 





Ellen Brody tries to comfort Tina after the young girl 
is discovered alone on a drifting sailboat, terrified and 
in shock after Ed’s death. 
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in Navarre Beach, put the question over the Rat- 
ing squabble in frightening terms: “I really sus- 
pect, I would stick my neck out and say we will 
get an R rating anyway or we will butcher it to the 
point where we will get laughs instead of chills. 
What I'm fighting for is a believable situation 
where the shark is a believable entity and people 
do react in a believable manner to that shark. 
What I’m talking about is a dramatic predestina- 
tion where people do what they’re intended to do. 
The shark eats and the people survive against 
tremendous odds. If the shark doesn’t eat but 
plays peek-a-boo, and the people act not petrified 
but scared, then it will be laughable. If the shark 
doesn’t eat it will be laughable. I don’t mean he 
has to eat all the time. We’re not making a picture 
about a butcher shop. It’s dramatics. It has to 
reach a point where the shark eats someone off 
that raft.” 

As Carl Gottlieb indicated prior to Tanen’s ar- 
rival and in anticipation of spirited discussions on 
the subject, “People expect to see the shark doing 
what he does best. If it’s possible to do this within 
_ the confines of a PG rating, that’s how it should be 
done; in view of the number and quality of deaths 
portrayed in other PG films, this should not be a 
problem, barring some special bias against Jaws 
on the part of the Rating Board.” 

It was a Socratic battle, and the advocates of 
each position carried heavy ammunition. Ulti- 
mately, caution and practical financial sense won 
out. And, no doubt, it was the right artistic de- 
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cision, too. No one can accuse the new picture of 
being a flagrant rip-off of the first one. And no one 
can deny the importance of a PG. But one can gaze 
with open-minded wonder at the stark influence of 
the Rating Board and how, in this case, it directed 
a shark through the ocean. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
Wrapping It Up 


“The harrowing work begins after you finish the 
picture.” David Brown was steering his car along 
the Sound after the last day’s shooting on the Gulf. 
He was dividing his mental energy at that moment 
between a huge wrap party he and Zanuck were 
throwing that night in Pensacola for five hundred 
guests of the cast, crew, and community, and the 
delicate, “harrowing” phase of the movie that lay 
ahead in Hollywood: postproduction, otherwise 
known as dubbing, scoring, editing, looping, insert 
photography, opticals, titles, and preview and final 
answer prints. 

The process might be likened to finishing con- 
struction of a house. After the architects, earth- 
movers, carpenters, electricians, and painters have 
completed their work, the interior decorators and 
landscape people move in so the property will be 
ready to show. 
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Helping a diver aboard Amity’s police launch are 
Deputy Hendricks (JEFFREY KRAMER, right), Red 
(RED McLEAN, center), and Tom Andrews (BARRY 
COE). 
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Principal location photography on Jaws 2 ended 
three days before Christmas 1977, on Shalimar 
Bay near the Gulf fishing village of Destin, which 
has served as the town of Amity. In the final days 
of shooting, the weather turned so cold that ice 
formed on the clapper board and actors put ice 
cubes in their mouths to prevent their breath from 
showing on film. Roy Scheider spent his final days 
on camera half in and half out of the water as he 
climbed over the huge cable in the movie’s star- 
tling, final sequence with the shark at Cable Junc- 
tion. And in those final days, anticipation of the 
end of shooting occasionally caused tempers to 
smolder. The kids’ patience was also wearing down. 
Young actor Ben Marley steamed and fumed on 
the rock-island barge one afternoon, his nerve end- 
ings coiled tight. Mark Gruner icily described the 
kids’ final days on the water in Florida: “We sit 
out there all day on the bay on the whalers wait- 
ing for the clouds to part and the helicopter to take 
our picture and after a while you begin to feel like 
second-unit people on a low-budget documentary.” 

The budget of Jaws 2, however, was pointing in 
the direction of $30 million. This cost was en- 
couraged, according to Zanuck, by “the most diffi- 
cult picture imaginable.” That difficulty and that 
expense, aggravated by the enforced month-long 
summer layoff, were built into the concept of the 
project: more boats, more shark, more people to 
run them, a bigger cast (the company at its peak, 
with extras, numbered 330), and a grueling shoot- 
ing schedule which was daily challenged by the 
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weather. (One “plain old Southern boy,” as burly 
Teamster driver Willie Wade Walker, Jr., de- 
scribed himself, put the weather into perspective: 
“From the Louisiana coast to the Florida Keys you 
got four or five pressure systems so it’s impossible 
to predict the weather because you can have a 
squall anytime. It rains on one side of town and 
the sun shines on the other and then they change 
around.” ) 

The cast and crew, on chartered flights, winged 
home (either to California or New York) on De- 
cember 23, most of them collapsed from the gala 
party the night before. There was free booze on 
the plane to Hollywood but to most sleep seemed 
to be preferable to drink. Jeannot Szwarc alter- 
nately read a paperback and dozed. Scheider, who 
had departed a few hours before the wrap party, 
was already home in his apartment in Manhattan. 
In mid-January they would converge for the final 
time, along with thirteen of the teenage actors, for 
an exceptionally long five weeks of postproduction 
photography in Hollywood. Those setups included 
the Universal lake on the backlot ( rejected be- 
cause it didn’t look real enough), Terminal Island 
near Long Beach (where the kids were housed at 
the dockside Queen Mary Hotel), and the big, 
outdoor, saucer-shaped water tank on Back lot 2 
of MGM Studios—the same pool where Esther 
Williams once splashed in 1940s musicals. 

Set decorators had filled the tank with coral and 
underwater growth. A blue-gray sky-colored tarp, 
for lighting control, was spread high over the huge 
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circular tank, and a one-third-sealed, eight-foot 
shark performed under and on top of the water. 
Bob Mattey, who had been on the picture two 
years by this time, Joe Alves, and key grip Gino 
Barragy supervised work at the tank. It was Bar- 
ragy’s “Gino’s Machine” that had scored a couple 
of “firsts” for underwater cinematography for the 
Jaws 2 action off Navarre Beach. On the ocean’s 
surface, Gino’s rig consisted of a thirty-five-foot 
catamaran propelled by two 200-horsepower en- 
gines. Six feet beneath the surface, attached by 
arms to the two pontoons, the cameraman was 
sealed in a cockpit shell with a Panavision camera 
and zoom lens, the first zoom to be used under- 
water. In addition, the rig allowed faster under- 
water movement than ever before achieved. The 
camera could follow the underside of the shark as 
it was towed through the water and it could also 
break the water’s surface right on the shark’s fin. 
Meanwhile, Scott Maitland, who was slowly re- 
covering from the back injury incurred in Navarre 
Beach, was supervising underwater work off Cata- 
lina, a few miles from the Southern California 
coast. The Catalina location served the movie’s 
opening sequence with the two scuba divers and 
also the later scene in which diving master An- 
drews suffers an embolism at a point when we first 
see the shark’s disfigured face. Catalina offered 
what Navarre Beach couldn’t—less murky water 
for subsurface diving action and plentiful under- 
water growth. 

Much of the postproduction photography was 








Chief Brody plans to be ready if another shark comes 
into the area. He fills bullets with a deadly poison. 
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inserts and pickups, such as a closeup (directed 
by film editor Neil Travis ) of Brody’s hands. 

In reality the hands were not Scheider’s, but 
those of a stand-in, heavily covered with makeup 
to duplicate Scheider’s tan. 

The “look” of the film was important. Cinema- 
tographer Michael Butler, who had attended the 
USC School of Cinema when Verna Fields was 
teaching there, had veered almost 180 degrees 
from the blue-cold look that John Hancock had 
envisioned to the brighter, warmer colors desired 
by Jeannot. For interiors, for instance, Butler used 
amber gels, which he’d had especially made when 
he was shooting The Missouri Breaks. Butler was 
shooting Jaws 2 alongside his brother, David, a 
second-unit cameraman with a good reputation for 
aerial photography. Together with camera opera- 
tor John Fleckenstein (who once shot from a sad- 
dleback position on the sled shark) they formed a 
strong backup. Jeannot Szwarc had revved up for 
the Hollywood postproduction period by spending 
a weekend in Las Vegas with his wife, Maude, and 
friends of hers from Sweden. 

From January to mid-February, the shooting 
schedule wore on, directed from a complex of 
trailers at Universal. Meanwhile, unit production 
manager Tom Joyner, and Max Manlove, his viva- 
cious blond secretary, mopped up the entangled 
skein of loose ends: closing the books, paying bills, 
returning rented equipment. Joyner had been first 
assistant director on the first Jaws, and was in a 
perfect position to gauge the respective challenges 
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of the two Jaws. He said Jaws 2 was “far tougher 
than the original Jaws, which taught us a lot of 
lessons. As opposed to only three men on a forty- 
foot boat in Jaws, in this movie we had seventeen 
teenagers on five to eight sailboats. The logistics 
and difficulty on Jaws 2 were thus tremendously 
magnified.” 

Joyner’s colleague was another unit production 
manager, Bill Badalato, who had served as John 
Hancock's line producer on Bang the Drum 
Slowly. In contrast to Joyner’s day-to-day respon- 
sibilities, Badalato’s primary function had been 
dealing with the locals in Navarre Beach, seeking 
their cooperation, and doing other advance work, 
even. down to seeing that blue-haired ladies with 
canes didn’t stumble in the equipment area when 
they were peeking at the dry-docked shark 
through a wire-mesh fence. 

As the final camera rolled on the West Coast on 
February 18, 1978, pressure was mounting on film 
editor Neil Travis. His editing workshop was 
housed in a trailer standing in the parking lot of 
the San Diego Federal Savings and Loan adjacent 
to Universal Studios, and the number on his staff 
had mushroomed. Under Travis in the final days 
were two editors, three assistants, and two ap- 
prentices. 

Editing is the grammar and syntax of film, and 
some editors—Robert Wise, David Lean, Stanley 
Kramer, Hal Ashby, among them—have gone on 
to become prominent directors. Travis, who also 
has his eye on directing, had contributed crea- 
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tively to the Jaws 2 script with the suggestion, 
ultimately adopted, that Sheriff Brody should get 
fired in the movie. This idea evolved from a man 
who was absorbed in viewing through a Moviola 
what had been shot each day. This, of course, 
placed relentless focus on the obsessed Brody 
character. Travis thought there should be a 
change of dramatic pace for Brody and was not 
afraid to mention it to Verna Fields. 

Jeannot, who didn’t have the time anyway, 
largely left Travis alone as rough assemblies of 
scenes were prepared for the studio executives to 
see. In one assembly, Travis restructured an entire 
sequence, taking a lively scene of the teenagers at 
the Hog’s Breath restaurant and inserting in be- 
tween the scene in which Brody is dismissed and 
his return home to his wife. Again, an editor's 
creativity was at work, in this case to break up a 
low moment for the hero with tonal counterpoint 
supplied by the kids at the Hog’s Breath. Origi- 
nally that scene was to follow Brody’s arrival 
home and his telling Ellen he'd been fired. 

Just before the director’s preview cut was ready, 
a major and dramatic change (argued for by the 
director and the producers) was agreed to by the 
studio. The young girl in the raft sequence called 
Marge, whom writer Carl Gottlieb had rewritten 
back to life (see previous chapter), was now to 
die by the shark after all. Sheinberg and Tanen, at 
Verna Fields’ urging, looked at a rough cut with 
Travis and decided to reverse themselves and take 
the gamble, to retain Marge’s death before the 
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eyes of the little boy Sean, and then pray the Rat- 
ing Board wouldn't label the epic with an R. 

Marge’s underwater rescue by the chopper pilot 
had never, in fact, been shot, and there was no raw 
material with which editor Travis could keep 
Marge alive and make it look, in Travis’ view, con- 
vincing. The only alternative would be to erase 
the entire Sean-Marge scene from the movie. The 
die was cast. 

“T would never harm a film to get a rating,” said 
Sheinberg the week of the big decision. “Our ob- 
jective is indeed to get a PG rating but not a lousy 
movie. 

Ned Tanen, president of Universal Theatrical 
Motion Pictures, concurred in a separate conver- 
sation the following day: “We will not destroy the 
movie to get a PG rating,” he said. “We thought 
we had a good story to tell, a better story, and we 
had to come up with some story that was not a 
fabrication of the first Jaws. We did not make a 
sequel for the sake of making a sequel. We took an 
enormous gamble. This is not a paper shark. 
There’s more implied frightening. This is a movie 
about terror, not gore.” 

Richard Zanuck added: “We want to equal the 
impact of the first Jaws. We never wanted to show 
a retreat from it.” 

At this point, with the last shot in the can, the 
production had consumed 143 days of first-unit 
work, 78 days of second-unit work, 27 layoff days 
during the July interim, 22 days of postproduc- 
tion, 23 rehearsal days (back in May 1977), five 
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travel days, and four holidays. Members of the 
company were beginning to act a little giddy, like 
people who haven't slept for a long time. But the 
intricate technical work was just beginning. 

In March 1978, following an executive screen- 
ing, the director’s “preview-edited” film, without 
music and effects, had its crucial Code Rating 
screening. Dupes, meantime, had been turned 
over to all postproduction departments. Jim 
Troutman, the sound effects editor, was the first 
man to get the film after Travis’ editing. Trout- 
man’s job was to build the sound effects that had 
not already been recorded and to cut them into 
synchronization with the rest of the film. A beach 
scene, for example, might require separate tracks 
for wind, surf, birds, and kids yelling. A film might 
have twenty separate effects tracks, which are then 
mixed on one track. This is called dubbing and the 
work went on at Universal through April into 
May. The looping or the re-recording of actors’ 
voices, was finished by April, along with the opti- 
cals and titles photography. At this point the film 
went to the negative cutter who matched, like a 
dressmaker’s pattern, each one of Travis’ final cuts 
into the protective master, or the final negative 
cut. From that was made another negative, called 
a fine-quality positive, from which the studio 
could make other negatives in case he first one 
was damaged. 

John Williams, whose ominous dum-dum-dum- 
dum main-title theme on the first Jaws was a 
stunning kickoff to a soundtrack album notable for 
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being a nontune album, began scoring Jaws 2 on 
May 1. He planned to retain his throbbing theme 
from Jaws in his symphonic composition for Jaws 
2. Williams and the music editor viewed the new 
picture and timed it for the music spots. Every 
motion between two points was timed so Williams 
could tailor his music to hit certain moods in the 
story. 

Finally, the sound mixer gathered all the tracks 
—the dialogue or looping tracks, the music and 
the sound effects tracks—and dubbed them to- 
gether. (Dubbing is jargon for mixing all the 
sound tracks into one unit at various volumes. ) 
The first public previews were held in Dallas and 
Long Beach May 12 and 13, and preview post- 
production work consumed the last two weeks of 
May. The final answer print was delivered June 2. 
More than five hundred prints for theaters across 
the country were printed between June 6 and June 
13. 

Then, three days later, June 16, 1978, Jaws 2 
was released to the general public. There was 
nothing more to be done. Except one thing— 
promote it and sell it. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Image-Making- 
Jawsmania 


Shortly before Jaws 2 began production, the press 
reported shark sightings off the coast of Corpus 
Christi. When the news reached the Universal 
senior vice president of advertising, publicity and 
promotion, the executive showed little surprise: 
“That’s our field man,” said Charlie Powell, crack- 
ing a slight smile. 

It was a rumbling known as Jawsmania. Look 
and listen around you. Jawsmania has emerged 
once again. Actually it began some months ago 
with a teaser ad and poster campaign designed to 
answer no questions and to create anticipation at 
the same time. You probably remember it: a 
moody picture of slightly choppy water with a 
moon in the background, or was that a sunset on 
the horizon? It didn’t matter. The bait was notable 
for showing no shark, no swimmer, only the 





Producer DAVID BROWN (left) and publicity direc- 


tor AL EBNER discuss upcoming media and press 
planning to visit the location. 


words: “Just when you thought it was safe to go 
back in the water.” Once the movie opened across 
the country in more than five hundred movie 
houses on June 16, 1978, the ad campaign took a 
new course and showed the shark. But the mys- 
teriously uneasy picture of foreboding water was 
the key element in the Jawsmania prerelease cam- 
paign decided on early in the year by Charlie 
Powell and Buddy Young, the man first in com- 
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mand under him. Rarely had a studio, or any 
company, taken a presold entity, a worldwide- 
recognized logo, and scrapped it for something 
different in an ensuing campaign. 

Who can forget that first ad in 1975? “The Na- 
tion’s No. 1 Best-Selling Book Now the Screen’s 
Super Thriller” throbbed over that girl innocently 
swimming above the underwater projectile of the 
open-fanged shark. It would have been easy to 
drumbeat Jaws 2 with a variation on that logo, but 
it was agreed to hold back the new shark until the 
picture had opened. 

The decision for a subtle teaser was not reached 
over lunch. It was arrived at carefully, and as sci- 
entifically as possible, based on findings conducted 
by Universal’s in-house market-research team. 
They tested the public’s level of awareness about 
the fact a Jaws sequel was in progress and they 
tested the public’s level of interest in seeing the 
sequel. At the same time, they also posed the same 
questions about titles of other forthcoming movies. 
The results, to put it mildly, brought comfort to 
Universal. However deceptive surveys can be, the 
sampling indicated a seventy-five-percent aware- 
ness level and a plus-seventy-percent interest level. 
The research team also brought back information 
about the public’s own questions: “Is it the same 
shark?” “Is it related to the first shark?” “Is it the 
wife or son?” “What's going to happen to the 
characters in the first movie?” 

In short, the public seemed hooked. On that 
basis, it was decided to keep the new shark under 
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wraps until the release date. “If it’s true the public 
is out there waiting,” said Powell, “the best way to 
rekindle interest is not to answer questions. You 
don’t have to show what Jaws 2 is. Speculation is 
much better.” 

So, with the sharkless, watery lure of the ads 
and posters, the first marketing ploy to create an- 
ticipation for Jaws 2 was in full swing by March. 
The studio had opted not to exploit a presold 
image, which is rare, because the anticipation 
“seemed monumental,” in the words of Young. 

The new ad also subliminally underscored and 
supported the tone of the new film, which was less 
explicitly stomach-turning than the first. If Zanuck 
and Brown didn’t want to “show a retreat from the 
first Jaws,” even more important was their one fear 
that the sequel might appear an exploitation of the 
first movie. They had worked hard to avoid that. 

In addition to the teaser ads, the tub-thumping 
assumed more direct elements. A massive mer- 
chandising campaign, under Steve Adler at MCA 
Merchandising, grew to double the size of the 
cornucopia that accompanied Jaws. The first time 
‘around, many merchandisers were cool in the be- 
ginning and then, after two weeks, when the pic- 
ture was soaring like a rocket, jumped on the 
bandwagon. Jaws 2 was different. Merchandisers 
swarmed Universal for the right to license the 
grab bag of baubles: Jaws comic books, coins, 
beach towels, pendants, pins, T-shirts. 

The studio, certainly for the first time in any- 
one’s memory, also capitalized on a U.S. Presi- 
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dent’s daughter. Susan Ford, fresh from a photo- 
journalism course at the University of Kansas, 
joined the production as a special photographer in 
Martha’s Vineyard. She never made it to Pensa- 
cola, but no matter. In June 1977, Newsweek had 
run a picture of her, camera in hand, on the Vine- 
yard set. Ford was the slickest piece of promotion 
in the whole adventure because it drew the atten- 
tion of non-entertainment news sections. Susan 
Ford could and did make the hard-news pages of 
papers and magazines. In the last week of May, 
Susan, a likable, rangy blonde, began a three-week 
tour of print, radio, and TV media, like an actor 
drumming a picture, opening up that corridor to 
air time and the front pages of newspapers 
throughout the country. On talk shows, she also 
displayed the photos she had taken on the set. 

The novelization of Jaws 2, written by Hank 
Searles, was published by Bantam Books and hit 
the stands in April with an advance printing of 
1,200,000 copies. Written early, for obvious dead- 
line reasons, the novelization was condensed in 
Reader's Digest Condensed Books and spun off the 
Howard Sackler and Dorothy Tristan script, dra- 
matizing the basic concept of the released movie if 
not all the movie’s ultimate and reworked charac- 
ter and narrative points. 

In addition, in a move to win over theater ex- 
hibitors, the studio brought in David Holden, a 
young, outside filmmaker, to edit and construct a 
special thirty-minute trailer, or product reel, as it’s 
called in the trade. Utilizing music from the first 
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SUSAN FORD working on the JAWS 2 set, photo- 
graphing ROY SCHEIDER and his daughter MAXI- 
MILLIA. 


The photographs on pp. 198-208 are by Susan Ford. 





Rehearsal time at the Brody’s house on Martha’s 
Vineyard as the stand-ins for ROY SCHEIDER and 
LORRAINE GARY work while the shot is being 
lighted. 
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A final touch from the makeup man, as ROY SCHEI- 
DER prepares to go before the camera. 
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Preparing to film a shot of the police car’s arrival dur- 
ing sequences on location on the streets of Edgartown 
on Martha’s Vineyard. 





An off-camera chat between ROY SCHEIDER and 
cinematographer MICHAEL BUTLER as a scene is 
being readied for filming. 





In Florida, director JEANNOT SZWABC checks over 
the look of the scene before the camera rolls. 








LORRAINE GARY (with umbrella) chats with ward- 
robe mistress LAURANN CORDERO while GARY’s 
husband, SIDNEY, talks with producer DAVID 


BROWN (in hat). 


Equipment being moved into place 
Edgartown. 








Preparing to shoot a street sequence during filming in 
Edgartown. 
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During shooting on a barge off the coast of Edgartown, 

wardrobers PAUL SIRAGUSA (left) and LAURANN 


CORDERO (center) go over the script while assistant 
director DON ZEPPEL looks on. 








MARC GILPIN takes time out for a little bubble 
blowing. 





SUSAN FORD in working garb. 





a 3 : 
SUSAN FORD at work, shooting camera operator 
JOHN FLECKENSTEIN. 
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Jaws, the trailer was a gripping, suspenseful selec- 
tion of clips and scenes from Jaws 2 that chrono- 
logically hit highlights and hurtled the viewer 
through the story till the moment when Ed and 
Tina are attacked by the shark. The trailer closed 
on a freeze-frame of the shark, scarred face and 
all, about to chomp into Ed and Tina's boat. It was 
the first moment in the trailer the shark’s face was 
clearly visible and it left the viewer hanging for 
more. The trailer was designed only for movie ex- 
hibitors and in-house sales people and publicists. 
After talks with Sheinberg and Fields, editor 
Holden had prepared the film from scenes that 
Travis sent him. Such long exhibitor trailers are 
comparatively rare (Kubrick did it with 2001: A 
Space Odyssey, Lean with Lawrence of Arabia, 
Universal with Heroes) but such sneaks are great 
for exhibitors because it shows them what they are 
buying and avoids the blind-bidding problem. 

“We wanted the theater owners to see that this 
was a real original sequel, not an Orca ripping off 
Jaws,” said Powell. “It was important to show them 
that the sheriff and his wife and the mayor were 
still the same people, that there was continuity 
from the first Jaws.” 

The trailer, although not available to the public, 
added to the Jawsmania that was building by 
creating a ripple effect within the industry. “You 
start with your own company, go to the industry, 
and build from there,” explained Young. 

The advertising-promotion budget on the first 
Jaws was $5 million but the studio, notwithstand- 
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ing the increased costs of advertising, planned to 
spend more this time. “Then comes the payoff,” 
said Powell. “How successful will it be?” 

To gauge that success, there were two sneak 
public previews in the boondocks, on Friday and 
Saturday nights, in Dallas and Long Beach. All 
the sales people, the publicity people, and high- 
level executives, not to mention Zanuck, Brown, 
and director Szwarc, attended and then discussed 
the reaction. As Young said, “You don’t need pre- 
view cards to tell how a picture is playing. You 
can stand by the concession stand and find out 
how the picture is playing.” 

Premieres, those flashy old searchlit-glamour 
events, were ruled out for Jaws 2. So were chic 
galas—“They won't ‘go for underwater parties,” 
said Young—and big advance press screenings. 
“The picture doesn’t lend itself to that. It already 
has the biggest advance word-of-mouth probably 
in the history of movies,” said Powell. “There are 
no advantages in screening it early for the press— 
and possible disadvantages. Some critics will like 
it, some will say it’s not as good as the first movie, 
and others will call it an exploitation ripoff. It’s a 
kind of no-win situation.” 

When the first Jaws opened, the papers were 
full of shark stories: a Jaws discotheque opened in 
the Hamptons on Long Island, New York; endless 
political cartoons drew upon the advertising logo 
to make potent and comic points (i.e., Reagan/ 
Ford, oil profiteers/consumers, CIA/liberty ); and 
a New Jersey ice-cream stand renamed its flavors 
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everything from “finilla” to “jawberry.” There 
were countless other examples of Jaws fever. And 
the plan was to duplicate or top that this time. 

Roy Scheider, although not contracted to do so, 
told Powell he would fully support Jawsmania 
with tours. “Tell me what you want me to do and 
I'll do it,” said Scheider, whose career shot for- 
ward with Jaws and whose profit participation in 
Jaws 2 from Universal and Zanuck and Brown 
could make him rich. 

Meanwhile, David Brown and Los Angeles 
Magazine had tiffed over an “Insider” item in the 
magazine’s January 1978 issue reporting on the 
“problem-plagued” Jaws 2. Brown fired off a letter 
to “Insider” editor Stephen Randall, asking for 
space for a correction from “a real insider.” And 
Randall, on “letter must go” orders from Los An- 
geles Magazine editor Geoff Miller, wrote back 
agreeing to excerpt Brown’s letter in the next issue. 

And over in Universal's still department there 
was hell to pay. After all the caution about keep- 
ing the new shark’s puss out of the media until 
after release of the picture, a photo of the shark 
with its burned face was mistakenly placed in the 
Jaws 2 photo book from which magazine editors 
selected prints. One magazine editor did, and the 
shark’s photo suddenly appeared in a two-page 
spread in the December 1977 issue of Rona Bar- 
rett's Hollywood. Said Buddy Young with a 
glower: “The system in the still department has 
been changed.” (Fortunately, or unfortunately, no 
known still photo from unit photographer Jim Coe 
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exists showing the shark chewing into a red raft 
with its teeth falling off. That dental problem was 
viewed in dailies at the Holiday Inn and brought 
the roof down. ) 

Finally, not everyone connected with the film 
was full of unqualified optimism. Bill Gilmore, 
Zanuck and Brown’s production executive on the 
first Jaws, returned to Martha’s Vineyard for a few 
days to shoot footage of Jaws 2 for Jeannot 
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Szwarc. Gilmore “always thought movies could do 
anything.” But he worried about Jaws 2. “It sim- 
ply has to gross too much money.” 

One non-worrier was Sid Sheinberg. As he sat in 
the black tower housing Universal’s executive 
offices awaiting June 16, he was already looking 
ahead: “I’m planning ideas right now for Jaws 3,” 


he said. 


GET READY FOR JAWS 2! 
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_____ 141970 THE NEW CHILDBIRTH _ 75p 
_____ 067282 THE NEW CHILDHOOD 75p 
054938 PERIODS WITHOUT PAIN 60p 
0426 Hanau Distribution 
David Lewis Be 
087292 SEXPIONAGE _ 70p 
087151 THE SECRET LIFE OF A ADOLPH HITLER 75p 
Linda Lovelace 
ao 086864 INSIDELINDALOVELACE = = —s_—ss«SO 
086945 THEINTIMATE DIARY OF 
_LINDALOVELACE > : ____60p 
086007 Gerard I. Nierenberg & Henry H Calaro. 
HOW TO READ A PERSON LIKE A BOOK 95p 
+ For sale in Britain ana lreland only 


*Mot for sale in Canada 
® Film &T V tie-ins 





GENERAL FICTION 



























































0352 Star 
Michael J. Bird 
_ 301481 WHO PAYS THE FERRYMAN? 85p @ 
William Burroughs 
39613X_ DEAD FINGERS TALK | 75p 
Jackie Collins 
Bec BOSOM TESTU! S5p 
300701 LOVEHEAD _ 70p 
THE WORLD IS FULL OF 
398663 DIVORCED WOMEN SO 
THE WORLD IS FULL OF 
398752, MARRIED MEN 50p 
Robertson Davies 
! 396113 FIFTH BUSINESS _ 95p 
Alexander Edwards 
396881 ASTARIS BORN 60p @ 
Robert Grossbach 
30}66X THE GOODBYE GIRL ~ «8 Op* 6 
W Harris 
_ 801406 SALIVA _ eee - eoeeanes OP 
Dan Jenkins 
: 302100 SEMI-TOUGH : 75p* ¢ 
Jeffrey Konvitz 
398981 THESENTINEL ———__ ; 70p’ 
Dean R Koontz 
301643 NIGHT CHILLS 75p* 
Lee Mackenzie 
396903 EMMERDALE FARM (No. 1) 50p @ 
THE LEGACY _ / 
396296 EMMERDALE FARM (No. 2) 60p 
PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS 
395974 EMMERDALE FARM (No. 3) 60p @ 
ALL THAT AMAN HAS... _ 
301414 EMMERDALE FARM (No. 4) 60p @ 
LOVERS’ MEETING 
301422 EMMERDALE FARM (No. 5) 60p @ 
ASAD AND HAPPY SUMMER 
Graham Masterton 
396164 THE MANITOU 70p @ 
395265 THEDJINN 75p* 


+ For sale in Britain and Ireland only. 
*Not for sale in Canada 
@ Film &T.V. tie-ins. 


GENERAL FICTION 









































Robert Stone 
__0352 397403 DOGSOLDIERS  ————s—sSCSCSCSCS SP 
Peter Upton 
395427 GREEN HILL FARAWAY _ 7 ____—SSp 
~ Margaret Walker 
301570 JUBILEE 95p* 
N. Richard Nash 
___ 301562 EAST WIND, RAIN gee 95p* 
Gail Parent 
395540 DAVIDMEYERISAMOTHER  _—_—_—__—si70 
Molly Parkin 
* __ 300809 LOVE ALL eee _50p 
397179 UP TIGHT 60p 
Erich Maria Remarque 
396288 BOBBYDEERFIELD _ 85p* 
Judith Rossner 
396946 __TO THE PRECIPICE _85p* 
302089 NINE MONTHS IN THE LIFE OF AN ‘OLD MAID 75p* 
Alan Sillitoe 
__ 398892 THEGENERAL _ a ; ___50p 
THE LONELINESS OF THE 
300965 LONG— ‘DISTANCE RUNNER _ - 50p 
300949 MEN. WOMEN AND CHILDREN ___50p 
SATURDAY NIGHT AND 
300981 SUNDAY MORNING _ ____50p 
_ 395141 THE WIDOWER'S SON BSP 
397144 THEFLAMEOFLIFE _ __70p 
398809 THE RAGMAN’S DAUGHTER 50p 
Hubert Selby Jr 
396415 THEROOM : oe 75p 


+ For sale in Britain and Ireland only 
*Not for sale in Canada 
@ Film & T.V. tie-ins 


Wyndham Books are obtainable from many booksellers 
and newsagents. If you have any difficulty please send 
purchase price plus postage on the scale below to: 


Wyndham Cash Sales 
P.O. Box 11 
Falmouth 
Cornwall 

OR 
Star Book Service, 
G.P.O. Box 29, 
Douglas, 
Isle of Man, 
British Isles. 


While every effort is made to keep prices low, it is some- 
times necessary to increase prices at short notice. 
Wyndham Books reserve the right to show new retail 
prices on covers which may differ from those advertised 
in the text or elsewhere. 


Postage and Packing Rate 


UK: 22p for the first book, plus 10p per copy for each 
additional book ordered to a maximum charge of 82p. 
BFPO and Eire: 22p for the first book, plus 10p per copy 
for the next 6 books and thereafter 4p per book. Overseas: 
30p for the first book and 10p per copy for each additional 
book. 


These charges are subject to Post Office charge fluctua- 
tions. 


**THERE WILL BE TERROR. . . 
THERE WILL BE A LOT OF TERROR!’”’ 
—Richard Zanuck, co-producer of Jaws 2 





And there was. Not only on-screen but off- 
screen as well. Here is the whole astonishing 
story of how one Great White Shark, seventeen 
high-spirited teenagers, and Roy Scheider 
overcame ‘“‘the curse of the sequel” to make 
A MOVIE ADVENTURE MORE POWERFUL, 
MORE THRILLING THAN ITS HISTORY-MAKING 
PREDECESSOR. 


SAWS 2 


wrnowam UK:75p “Australia: $2.75 


Malta: 80c New Zealand: $2.30 
*Recommended Price 
Film Tie-in ISBN 0 426 18868 3 





